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A DISTINGUISHED SON OF WISCONSIN 
THOMAS C. CHAMBERLIN’ 


GeEoRGE L. CoLuLiz 


I 
THE BEGINNINGS OF BELOIT COLLEGE 


HE college was located in what was thought to be, at that 

time, a very central location, midway between Lake 
Michigan and the Mississippi River, and at the boundary 
between Illinois and Wisconsin. The surrounding re- 
gion had been virgin territory, unvisited by whites until 
June, 1832, when a command of soldiers under General At- 
kinson passed near the present site of the college in pursuit 
of the fleeing Black Hawk and his warriors. The beauty 
and natural fertility of the region attracted the attention 
of the passing soldiers and within the next four or five years 
settlers began to arrive and to take up homestead claims. 
This portion of the state was surveyed in 1836, but the land 
was not for sale until 1838. Eight years later the college 
was organized and a charter secured from the territorial 
legislature, the same being approved by the governor of 
Wisconsin Territory on February 2, 1846. Beloit was the 
first college to be chartered in territorial days, at least the 


This account does not purport to be a complete life of Thomas C. Cham- 
berlin. It merely attempts to bring out the cultural background from which 
he came, to outline some of his scientific achievements, and more especially to 
describe the close association that grew up between him and his distinguished 
pupil, Rollin D. Salisbury. 

Most of these events took place in Wisconsin and it is fitting that the 


story should first appear under the auspices of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin. 
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first which survived the vicissitudes of the early days and 
has continued to give an unbroken service to the present time. 

The college was established chiefly through the efforts 
of a group of clergymen and laymen belonging to the Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian churches. They felt urgently 
the necessity of providing means for meeting the educational 
needs of the great Northwest and with untold heroism and 
self-sacrifice they laid the foundations of the college. The 
purpose of these men is well expressed in the motto which 
they adopted for the institution: Scientia vera cum fide pura. 

In the original charter it is stated that the college “shall 
be erected on a plan sufficiently extensive to afford instruc- 
tion in the liberal arts and sciences.” The liberality of these 
founders is also evinced by this section from the charter: 
“That no religious tenets or opinions shall be requisite to 
entitle any person to be admitted as a student in said college, 
and no such tenets or opinions shall be required as a qualifi- 
cation for any professor, tutor or teacher of said college, 
and no student of said college shall be required to attend 
religious worship in any particular denomination.” Through 
the years of its history the college has maintained the broad- 
minded and liberal policies of the founders. 


II 





THE COMING OF THE CHAMBERLIN FAMILY 


per the late thirties and early forties there was a 
steady migration of pioneers into the region of northern 
Illinois and southern Wisconsin. These people came chiefly 
from New England and eastern New York, moving west 
along the parallels of latitude, although, especially in the 
earlier years, there was a movement across the parallels 
coming from the southern states. Among the families en- 
tering Wisconsin at this period, one bore the name of 
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Chamberlin, consisting of the father, John Chamberlin, the 
mother, Cecilia Gill Chamberlin, and five sons. They set- 
tled on a farm a few miles northwest of Beloit. This farm 
located in section 8 of Beloit township, consisted of 160 acres 
and was purchased from the government by the father. 

John Chamberlin was born near Camden, North Caro- 
lina. He had rather pronounced anti-slavery views, and 
partly on this account he decided to move north. The jour- 
ney was made by horseback and finally he reached the 
hamlet of Palestine near the Wabash River, where he re- 
mained for a while. On account of the prevalence of malaria 
in that district, he moved to Coles County, Illinois, settling 
near the present city of Mattoon, although that town was 
non-existent at the time. Among the sons born to him in 
this locality was Thomas Chrowder Chamberlin, with whom 
this account deals. 

Feeling that central Illinois was not a favorable place in 
which to raise his boys and not a healthy one on account of 
malaria, he moved once more, as already indicated, into 
southern Wiscortsin. The family came overland, the father 
driving one team, the mother the other; they also brought 
with them, on foot, some of their live stock. A member of the 
family has left record that they would have well nigh starved 
if it had not been for the milk which they obtained from the 
cows accompanying them on the journey. On arriving at 
Beloit they took up a claim and erected a log cabin. Later 
on they moved to another and better claim in section 20, 
which the father and mother retained as long as they lived. 
After the erection of a habitation there came the tedious 
process of grubbing out the hazel brush and breaking the 
prairie sod, then planting sod corn and potatoes for their 
first crop. 

No better picture of pioneer conditions has come down 
to us than that presented in a paper read before the Rock 
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County Agricultural Society, at its meeting held at Beloit 
on December 19, 1874. This paper was prepared and read 
before the society by Cecilia Gill Chamberlin, the mother of 
Thomas C. Chamberlin, and thus has an added interest in 
this portrayal. Portions of it are given herewith in the 
author’s own words: 


In the year 1825 a very sad accident occurred in my father’s family, 
which took from our midst my oldest brother. From that time forward 
I became my father’s boy, so I claim to know something about farming 
in the past. 

In that time the plows were made mostly of wood, the horses were 
harnessed or, as it was then termed, geared to the plow, but there was 
a good deal of difference between a rigging then and now; our driving 
lines were made of rope, home-made at that. A plainly made hoe, a 
sickle, a scythe and a wooden pitchfork, made of a forked sapling, 
together with a home-made rake constituted my father’s farming imple- 
ments. Yes I say this was our outfit. I went forth to the field as 
regularly as did my father, he to plow, we children to pile and burn 
the brush. I to drop corn one hill at a time, he to cover it with his 
uncouth hoe. In course of time when I grew up and became stronger, 
I shouldered the hoe, covered the corn and hoed down the weeds. 

Those were days when men built log cabins far from neighbors, when 
they thought it a great misfortune to have all of the country fenced in. 
This was a time when men built booths for their pigs far out in the forest 
and fed them once a week. This was an age when a cow was all right 
if she gave milk, it mattered not about the size, color, blood or pedigree; 
pedigree did I say, we never knew about such a thing, nor whether the 
cow had horns or no horns, cows were simply turned loose on common 
land to find their living or starve. Our sheep, chickens, ducks and geese 
all had about the same amount of care. 

I must say a little about our home and the duties of a farmer’s wife 
and daughter in those days. I have said that men built log cabins; yes, 
they did, and one eighteen by twenty was considered large enough for 
a family of ten. The cabin was covered with shakes and poles laid on 
them to hold them down; this constituted the roof. Shakes were laid on 
the joists, there was a puncheon floor and a slab door; a little hole 
cut out close to the fire-place served as a window for the mother to sew 
by; this opening was stopped with some of the boy’s hats or jackets. 

Now our parlor, dining room, kitchen, bedrooms, pantry and all are 
complete except the chimney, which I shall not try to describe, but it 
was built very much as a crawfish builds his home. The well was sit- 
uated somewhere on the farm, a large hole was dug in the ground to 
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hold water, slabs were thrown over it for a covering and the water was 
drawn with a sweep. 

Now I will tell something of the duties of the farmer’s wife. 
In those days of hardship we raised flax; it was pulled, spread 
on the ground until it was cured, taken up and threshed, then spread 
out again and retted, taken up again, broken, swingled and hackled, all 
of which the women were expected to do. When this was all accom- 
plished the flax was ready for the distaff. The wife and daughters spun 
and wove the flax for summer clothing, also making the garments for 
the family; they also wove table cloths, towels and the like, then some 
cloth extra to sell or exchange with the merchant for Sunday fixings. 
Our wool was made up by the same hands for winter wear, also woolen 
blankets, coverlets and jeans for the market, besides knitting the stock- 
ings, mittens and suspenders for the family; this with all of the sewing, 
washing, ironing, drawing the water and other endless duties the farmer’s 
wife was expected to perform. 

Children went to school barefoot all summer and when the frost 
came in the fall we would put on some old stockings and run along, 
occasionally getting on a log and putting our feet on the sunny side to 
warm up our toes. In those days it was not thought necessary to educate 
the girls, but my father thought that girls ought to learn to read and 
write, hence I can do both. This I say was in the state of Illinois, Craw- 
ford county, commencing with the year 1825. 

We had no church then; the sound of a church bell never greeted 
my ear. 

In 1835 I was married and moved to Shelby county, Illinois, where 
we underwent more hardships and saw more backwoods life than in the 
former place. In 1845 we came to Wisconsin; this was a new country 
once more with a repetition of the old experiences. 


In closing her interesting paper Mrs. Chamberlin makes 
a plea to the rising generation to make agriculture a life 
vocation. She asks: 


Why are so many young men leaving the farm? Why, I ask, are 
you so reluctant to walk in the paths your fathers paved and made so 
smooth for you? How many young men do we see studying to fit them- 
selves for successful tillers of the ground? I ask, andeanswer, “Very 
few and why?” First, because they think there is an easier way to make 
money. Second, they think it beneath their dignity to toil in the field 
and dirt. Third, perhaps not last nor least, some of our young ladies 
will curl the lip, turn the cold shoulder and say, “He is nothing but 
a farmer.” 
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In concluding her paper she makes this interesting 
observation: 

My life has been spent on a farm, with very few years exception. I 
have brought up a family of five sons. Three of them have gone forth 
as professional men [this included Thomas C.]; one is not, and my hus- 
band has been gathered home, and now I am old and my days well nigh 
spent and I thank heaven that I have one son who farms it, for I truly 
love the farm. I love its herds and flocks; I love to walk in its gardens 
and orchards, to pluck its flowers and fruits. I love to roam over the 


fields and view the growing crops; I love its quiet and I love its 
blessings. 


Thus wrote the mother of Thomas C. Chamberlin; one 
wonders if she might have changed her attitude of mind 
could she have foreseen the career her famous son was to 
carve for himself and his generation. 

Returning to the story of the family after it had reached 
Beloit, it may be noted that John Chamberlin, the father, 
was not only a farmer, but also a Methodist preacher, be- 
longing to that famous pioneer band known to history as 
the “circuit riders.” He was a pioneer in this kind of work 
both in Illinois and Wisconsin. Though he had been denied 
much opportunity for an education, he was a forceful, able 
man. Such was the vigor of his purpose, such were his 
strong religious convictions that he accomplished a note- 
worthy work in his calling. He occupied two well-known 
churches of the early day in southern Wisconsin, one at 
Johnstown, the other at Emerald Grove. The tasks of the 
circuit rider were onerous and it was often necessary to 
sacrifice the best interests of the family in order to carry 
out his duties and obligations. Whenever a call came from 
his scattered parish, a wedding, a funeral, a case of need, 
John Chamberlin would stop his farm work at once, hitch 
up his horses and drive to the appointed place; such calls 
must be met whether the family and the farm suffered or not. 
Old and young alike were forced to meet the hard conditions 
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and privations of that frontier life and like all of their breed 
they did so uncomplainingly and courageously. 


III 
THOMAS C. CHAMBERLIN OBTAINS AN EDUCATION 


HEN they arrived at the proper ages, the Chamberlin 

boys attended the district school. After the five sons 
had received more or less of such training, the father put up 
to them the alternative of remaining on the farm and contin- 
uing their schooling in the country or moving to Beloit and 
taking advantage of the college academy there. The father 
told them that he was concerned about their education and 
wanted them to have that which had been denied him, but if 
the decision was to move to Beloit it would mean hard work 
on their part. It would mean that they must keep up in 
their studies and acquit themselves with credit in their scho- 
lastic duties. He told them that he could not afford to quit 
the farm and go to town; it was a great sacrifice on his part. 
The only ground on which he would consent to take the step 
was that his boys would profit sufficiently to make the 
sacrifice worth while. The boys voted unanimously to re- 
move to Beloit; thereupon the family left the farm and lived 
in town for several years. 

The sons fulfilled their contract, but after a year or two, 
the oldest son, Nelson, feeling that he was not especially 
fitted for a scholarly career, asked to be allowed to return 
to the farm. This request was granted; the parents accom- 
panied him, while the other boys remained at Beloit to 
complete their education. 

The first mention of the attendance of the Chamberlin 
brothers at the academy is found in the catalogue of 1858-59. 
The names of Nelson, Thomas C., and Joseph appear in 
the list of normal and preparatory students of that year, 
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and are entered as living at Beloit. The records show that 
Thomas remained in the academy four years, for his educa- 
tion was interfered with more or less by the necessity of 
earning money to pay his way. He graduated from this 
department in July, 1862, and entered college the ensuing 
fall. 

The principal of the academy at that time was John P. 
Fisk, a large man physically, with abounding vitality and 
force, and a thorough disciplinarian. His treatment of stu- 
dents was rigorous though always just. Because of this 
vigor and physical prowess, he was known to students of 
that day under the sobriquet “The Royal Bengal Tiger.” 
The catalogue of the time informs us that discipline con- 
formed to common usage in the best academies. The 
students, however, seemed to feel that Beloit was a lap or 
two ahead of other academies in the exacting quality of its 
supervision. Young Chamberlin was an excellent student, 
but he was not particularly interested in the classics, which 
then formed the backbone of the curriculum, though greatly 
attracted to the sciences. The course of study corresponded, 
in part, to the present grammar school courses, in part to 
the present high school work. It was stiffly classical, but 
arithmetic, geography, English grammar and composition, 
reading and spelling relieved to some extent the tedium of 
the Latin and Greek. The tuition was $20.00 per year and 
the incidental expenses $2.25. 

Preparatory students, “Preps,” as they were called, had 
relatively little to do with college students. They had their 
own chapel exercises in the morning but met with the college 
at evening chapel and also on Sunday afternoon at evening 
prayers. The school year was forty weeks in length and 
there was much insistence upon promptness of attendance 
and of continuing without interruption to the end of the 
term. There were three terms each year and classes were 
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organized anew at the beginning of each term; students were 
thus enabled to stay for a term at a time and receive full 
credit for the work accomplished. Many students would 
attend the academy for a term or two, then drop out to earn 
money, returning to carry on further work whenever they 
could. Young Chamberlin took advantage of this arrange- 
ment as did many of his fellows, remaining out from time to 
time to secure needed funds. After the family returned to 
the farm, it was his custom to go home each Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoon, for these were half-holidays in the 
academy. Invariably he would put in this spare time in 
farm work, planting corn, chopping wood, doing whatever 
needed to be done. He was a believer in hard physical labor 
and practiced as he preached. 

His brother Nelson in speaking of those days says of 
him, “He was never a quitter.” Part of this period he 
directed the choir of the Second Congregational Church at 
Beloit. He would go home Saturday noon, work all of the 
afternoon, return to Beloit in the evening and direct the 
choir. Then he would go home, come to church in the morn- 
ing, go back home for dinner, then return to Sunday School 
at Beloit at three in the afternoon. The distance from his 
home to town was some seven miles, sometimes he rode, but 
often he walked. 

In September, 1862, Thomas entered Beloit College. 
The course at this time, like the academy course, was severely 
classical. Greek, Latin, mathematics with minor amounts 
of history and English literature formed the bulk of the 
course. In the junior and senior years, term courses in 
science, German, philosophy and political economy were 
offered. Greek testament was a requirement every Monday 
morning throughout the college course. Public rhetorical 
exercises were also required; they were held on Wednesday 
afternoon, and each student was required to present an 
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original oration once each term. Chamberlin was well 
drilled in public speaking while in college and became an 
effective speaker even in his undergraduate days. No omis- 
sion of any part of the regular studies was allowed to 
students who were in full standing. All must pass through 
the curriculum as laid down by the faculty. The heresy of 
elective studies was unknown to that day and generation. 
At the close of the first and second terms of each year, each 
class was examined orally by members of the faculty. At the 
close of each year, students were subjected to a written 
examination which covered the work of the entire year. 

During his junior year Chamberlin showed his interest 
in the sciences by joining the Chemical Society, which owed 
its inception and character to a prominent member of the 
faculty, Professor Nason. He was a stimulating and 
thorough teacher and did much to arouse the natural scien- 
tific interest that young Chamberlin possessed. At the time 
of Professor Nason’s death, his old time pupil paid him the 
following tribute in The Journal of Geology: “He was an 
earnest and conscientious student and teacher of geological 
phenomena. An exceptionally wide traveler, his personal 
familiarity with American and European deposits gave to 
his instruction breadth and balance. The writer owes to 
Professor Nason, as his first teacher in geology, a debt of 
gratitude for the initial awakening of what has become the 
dominating interest of his life.” 

Thomas Chamberlin was a good student, though not a 
brilliant one; he was awarded the right to give a distin- 
guished oration at the Junior Exhibition of his class, held 
on April 11, 1865, on which occasion he spoke on the sub- 
ject “Government a Means, Society the End.” 

He graduated from Beloit on July 11, 1866. Because of 
his good scholarship he was again awarded the right to give 
what was called in the phraseology of that time a “Dis- 
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tinguished Oration”; his subject was “Solidarity.” The 
class of 1866 was the largest to graduate from the college 
up to that time, and eleven years elapsed before a larger 
one, that of 1877, was graduated. 

Chamberlin left college a well-balanced man. He had 
been interested in the work of the debating clubs and in his 
senior year was president of the Archean Union, a society 
which included in its purview all of the literary and forensic 
activities of the college. At the same time he was an active 
member of the Chemical Society, which as already stated 
was the one scientific organization that then existed in the 
college. He was distinguished as an athlete, and his reputa- 
tion as an exceptional football player lingered long in 
college annals. 

Even in his college days he had unusual independence 
of thought and utterance. Because he sometimes said a good 
word for the South, he was known among some of his college 
mates as a Copperhead. That opprobrious epithet was ap- 
plied to him in the mock program which appeared at the 
Junior Exhibition of his class in 1865. He always had an 
unfettered mind in college and throughout his days; no one 
ever had any doubt as to where he stood. 

During his college course the attendance and the morale 
of the school was greatly interfered with by the Civil War. 
At some periods fully one-fourth of the students were away 
on military duty. 

At the time of Chamberlin’s graduation it was customary 
to grant the degree of M.A. after three years, provided a fee 
of $5.00 was paid, and the candidate had sustained, in the 
meantime a good moral character. These conditions were 
fulfilled in his case and in due course of time he received 
this degree. 
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IV 
THE MIND OF THE COLLEGE DURING THE YEARS 1862-66 


A FTER seven decades have passed, it is not inappropriate 
to turn back to the days when Thomas Chamberlin was 
in college and obtain some idea of the conditions in the school 
during those years of national stress and anxiety. 

Beloit is fortunate in having a volume of student printed 
material gathered during T. C. Chamberlin’s college course 
by F. C. Curtis, his classmate. The letter which Mr. Curtis 
wrote on presenting this valuable volume to the college is 
herewith appended, because it indicates the purport of the 
book from which much data for this chapter have been 
obtained. 


Albany, N.Y. 


June 3d., 1926. 
Mr. P. H. Ralph, 


Sec’y Alumni League, 
Beloit College. 
Dear Mr. Ralph: 

If there is a shelf in the college library for sentimental matter of 
Collegiana, perhaps you will find a place on it for an old book I am send- 
ing you. It is a collection of printed material made in 1866, when I 
graduated, covering the years I was a student and is fairly inclusive, con- 
sisting of the student publications, such as the College Monthly, programs 
of college exercises and the like. It shows what we thought about, per- 
haps, and the way we said it, the range of our world, the relations 
between students and teachers, what composed a liberal education sixty 
years ago. 

Some one at the last Commencement of the college gave a wonder- 
ful definition of education—‘Education is what you have left after you 
have forgotten all you have learned.” 

You, half-way between, might compare our time and way with a like 
period of recent college life and the old book is something of a cross 
section of our day. 

The college was young, the country about, primitive, from which 
most of the students came, the faculty men of great character, the impress 
of which was our lasting asset. A course of education was less obtainable 
then than now. George Ade has said that the diffusion of training is now 
so wide spread and so available that you can get at Western Reserve all 
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that you can get at Harvard except the pronunciation of a as in father; 
and I notice that Harvard is giving that up. 

But little or large the scholastic training of the colleges has always 
put into worthy men things of lasting value; they are happy who can have 
its benefactions. Beloit sent out in my time men who have been a joy to 
the world. This compiled book is a portrait of early days, and we like 
to see how we looked when we were young. Perhaps you will put it in 
the college album. 


Sincerely yours, 
F. C. Curtis, 66. 

Beloit College has the distinction of maintaining next to 
the oldest college publication in the United States. This 
periodical was in its ninth year when the class of 1866 entered 
college. It bore the name Beloit College Monthly. In 
addition there were other publications, such as the Beloit 
College Register and the Beloit College Palladium, but these 
and other journals with the exception of the Monthly had 
but a brief existence. All college publications were under 
the charge of the Archean Union, an organization made up 
of the literary societies of the institution. Generally speak- 
ing, there were only two such societies existent at any given 
time. The two with the longest life were the Alethean and 
the Delian; other such societies that sprang up reached a 
speedy end. There was always much rivalry between these 
two societies, but they did combine for purposes of business 
into one holding organization. The main purpose of the 
Archean Union, this holding organization, was to publish the 
college paper, to arrange for joint debates between the so- 
cieties, and finally to provide for a student library. This 
latter aim was necessitated by the inaccessibility of the col- 
lege library, which was located in a cold, barn-like room, open 
but a few hours each week. The college library consisted 
largely of more or less ancient theological treatises, which 
of course had no interest for the students. The Archean 
Union pluckily determined to remedy such conditions by 
establishing a library of its own, open to its members daily. 
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The library consisted of modern works of history, economics, 
and fiction. 

The college publication contained very little comment on 
passing events in the institution, devoting its pages to 
lengthy and rather austere articles of a classical or historical 
nature, yet they probably reflect the attitude and thinking 
of the students. Chamberlin was a member of the Alethean 
Society during his college course, and participated freely in 
the weekly debates, as shown by the fact that he was chosen 
to represent the society on one of the annual, joint debates. 
This honor would be extended only to those active in the so- 
ciety, who had become skilled debaters. In the particular 
joint debate mentioned Chamberlin appeared for the nega- 
tive on the question: “Resolved, That the President’s 
Emancipation Proclamation was Justifiable.” As might be 
expected in that era of rancor and bitterness, the negative 
lost the debate, though the records of the time show that 
Chamberlin and his associates put up a skillful and well- 
arranged attack on the position of the affirmative and really 
deserved to have the favorable decision of the judges. 

Chamberlin also joined the Missionary Society, a dis- 
tinctively religious organization, which looked after the 
spiritual welfare of the students; maintained a prayer meet- 
ing, which met weekly and often indeed daily, and also 
provided speakers for prominent occasions, such as the 
morning service on Baccalaureate Sunday. There was al- 
ways a strain of deep, religious feeling in Thomas Chamber- 
lin which came to him naturally by heredity and training and 
he made use of it during his student life, though never with 
any show or ostentation, such as afflicted some of his fellow 
students. 

Little is said in the college literature of the time regard- 
ing the Civil War, but it had profound influence on the 
thought of that student generation. A few extracts from 
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the then current opinion as expressed in the college journals 
are given as illustrative of this student feeling. 


Although this land of free institutions is rent with internal war, yet 
the college is still a living acting element, marching forward in times 
of war, as in times of peace, in the vanguard of civilization. The college 
year [1862-63] has not opened inauspiciously. Our corps of professors 
is complete and the classes exhibit almost their full strength. Our de- 
bating halls where the great questions of the day are debated, if not 
with as much intelligence as in our nation’s capital, yet with an equal 
candor and earnestness, are unusually frequented and interesting. 

But this prosperity is not obtained at the sacrifice of patriotism. 
Turn, unbeliever, to the “Army List” and read the names of forty four 
patriot undergraduates, now battling for their country’s freedom and 
honor. To that roll we refer with pride and veneration—Theirs is the 
preferable lot to fight and die, while we with no less devotion to our 
country’s welfare are quietly pursuing our college course in peace and 
plenty. 


In the annual issue of the Palladiwm for 1863-64, some of 
the student ideas find expression as follows: 


The past collegiate year has been an eventful one presenting both 
serious and ludicrous phases. The tide of patriotic enthusiasm, which 
swept over our community nearly three years ago, shaking it to the very 
center, has become so modified that but few have enlisted from among 
us the past year. Nor are we who remain unwilling to go, but we con- 
fess that we feel like saying to Uncle Sam “Wait until after 
Commencement.” 


The questions debated in the societies very commonly 
concerned themselves with national affairs. At the Junior 
Exhibition on December 22, 1863, the class poem was en- 
titled “Vicksburg,” the title of one of the orations was, “The 
People vs. Jefferson Davis.” The Beloit College Atheneum 
for December, 1864, states that during the third term of the 
prior year students went almost en masse into the “One 
Hundred Days Service.” Professor James J. Blaisdell, a 
very highly esteemed instructor, was chaplin of the Fortieth 
Wisconsin Infantry, and most of the Hundred Days men 
joined this regiment on that account. 
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Those who were left behind were constantly quickened 
by addresses from the college platform on such subjects as 
“The Price of Liberty,” “The Effect of the War on the 
Future of the Nation,” “The Right of Suffrage; Should It 
Be Extended to the Negro?’ This pious wish closes an 
editorial in the Monthly: “Hoping under Providence with 
Lincoln at the helm of state; Grant and Sherman at the 
head of our armies, another year may bring the return of 
peace and prosperity.” 

During the years of the Civil War religious feeling and 
sentiment was strong in college circles as it was throughout 
the nation. A local item in the Monthly for December, 1862, 
records the fact that “there has been and is at present con- 
siderable religious feeling in college and quite a number have 
found the Savior. If there is any request we would make 
of our friends it is ‘Pray for us.’” Such statements as 
these are far removed from the temper and phraseology of 
the modern college student. It i's much more than the span 
of the years that separates the students of the sixties from 
those of 1932. 

The absence of all jokes and any form of light reading 
from the college magazines is very noticeable. It is impos- 
sible to believe that the whole student body was as stiff and 
formal as its literary output seems to indicate. One editor, 
commenting on the absence of all fun in the college 
paper says: 

It illustrates a feature of the present state of affairs in Beloit Col- 
lege, dull, duller, dullest. The aim of the college is to make earnest, 
serious men. In the latter respect, at least, the success is remarkable. 
The wild, ungovernable young men of the prairies are taken, “Marked” 
and lectured; conditioned and suspended until in time they become as 
tame, dull, slow and lifeless as father “Old Fogey,” himself could wish. 
All “Ducking and Smoking out” operations, “Pow-wows,” “Burning of 
Calculus,” etc., have long ago become obsolete. All this may be well, but 


still we object to this making of the youth into the man of seventy. The 
dull monotony in our midst is unhealthful and unnatural. Oh for the 
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return of the days of indefinite suspension. Then there was life, it may 
not have been of the best kind, still it was preferable to this profound 
stand-stillativeness. Better the wild gale than the turbid morass. 


This screed evidently produced results for in the very 
next number of the Monthly, May, 1863, appears this 
editorial: 


This year class feeling has had an unusual development in the shape 
of “Stove-pipe” hats, straw hats and canes. The dignified Seniors have 
lately adopted the stately “Plug hat,” while the unsophisticated Fresh- 
men support a cheap straw covering of gigantic dimensions. On the 
campus it was rumored that the Senior Preps were intending to get 
swallow-tailed linen coats as a class distinction, but as it was suggested 
that they might get their tails clipped at the final examinations, the 
plan was unanimously abandoned and we believe the roundabout jacket 
substituted in its place. 

Happening to take an early walk on College Street the other morn- 
ing we came upon a company of Freshmen, who were on dress parade. 
The commands “Doff hats by platoons,” “Ground hats by sections,” “Put 
on hats in seven movements,” etc., were given in a stentorian voice and 
executed with remarkable celerity and precision. The Seniors, we 
think use a different manual, which is prepared more expressly to take 
with the fair sex. They are drawn up three times a day in the Society 
Hall and instructed in the use of their hats by the following commands, 
viz., “Handle your hat,” “Put on your hat,” “Raise your hat and bow.” 
The last order is most difficult of execution and requires constant practice 
before a glass, but when well performed is the most charming and killing 
of the whole drill. 


In the same issue of the Monthly is this item: 


The poem entitled, “When Plug meets Plug then comes the Lager 


Beer,” is most respectfully declined as unbecoming the dignity of the 
Monthly. 


In July, 1863, an attempt was made to increase the en- 
dowment by $50,000 to make a total endowment of $100,000, 
which was thought sufficient to meet all the needs of the col- 
lege. This indicates the meager equipment of the institution 
after seventeen years of existence. 
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In the issue of the Monthly for December, 1864, two 
questions are propounded which were of general college 
interest : 


First, Can the chapel be warmed? Will it be? When? Second, 
Ought the faculty to furnish peanuts to fill up the time otherwise wasted 
at Rhetoricals by those who neglect to provide themselves with news- 


papers?” 
Another statement of the time reads: 


Examination is the subject most talked of at present. Our wish 
is that every one may get through safely. We respect the language of 
Horace, when he says, “Get through if you can honestly, but anyway 
get through.” 


In a curriculum in which Latin and Greek had so large 
a part, it was inevitable that “Ponies” would be used widely. 
Much is said in the college items of that time regarding the 
practice. In many instances the custom is not only con- 
doned but it is defended. 

One writer in the Monthly gives what purports to be a 
description of the different types of students in the institu- 
tion during the war years. Of course there is much 
exaggeration and the descriptions doubtless applied to few 
of the student body, but extracts from the account are given 
as throwing some light on conditions in the college. 


One type among us is the college chevalier. You know these people 
by their swinging walk, jaunty air, and excessive deference to the ladies. 
In the lists of love they are invincible. All lesser lights stand aside when 
they appear. At all lectures, concerts and other entertainments they are 
invariably present with frail Juliette or Angelina languishing at their 
side. Evidently the only object of the moon-struck dears is to see 
and especially to be seen. They are especially delighted when the 
audience, disturbed by their antics, turns to look at them. Another 
important individual is the college wit. He is inexorable, sparing, with 
his sharp-pointed, poisoned shaft, neither age, sex nor position; rever- 
encing neither things human nor divine. He transforms every occasion 
be it funeral, lecture, sermon or minstrel show into a rostrum for his 
own glorification. The whole world is to him a conglomeration of facts, 
which he is to twist and jerk into ridiculous shapes. Thus after a 
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solemn discourse at the chapel, which has touched some hearts, this 
Irrepressible will convulse the assembled clubites by a description of 
the awkward gestures of the minister, or an imitation of the peculiar- 
ities of his delivery. 

Gladly we turn to a more worthy (?) subject, the college saint, of 
whom fortunately there are few. This being is noted for his faultless 
deportment, everything with him is done by rule. When he speaks to 
you it is with measured drawn-out sentences, uncomfortably correct 
and duly accented. This type is sometimes a self-constituted vigilance 
committee of one. If any unsanctified fellows get up a scuffle in the 
halls or impinge against a window pane, this immaculate gentleman 
peers out of his den, discovers and reports to the faculty. Our college 
saints, like all others, have a creed. First—They regard each professor 
with reverential awe, as a little god, who has condescended for a few 
years to be enshrined in this mortal flesh. Second—In their eyes, 
apparently, goodness is identical with straight-jacketness, and the high- 
est ideal of man is a perfect machine. Third—To them law is the 
personification of God, blind obedience to it is perfection. Such people 
use about half of their nature and leave the warm, joyous emotions to die 
out; deliver us from such a living death. 

A prominent and disinterested class is that of the college politician. 
These gentlemen (Vulture like) are remarkably far-sighted, working 
for an election six months before the time. They pounce upon the 
motherless freshmen and lead them in devious ways. They are never so 
happy as when the instigators of some tremendous broil. They set 
class against class and a man against his bosom friend. Leaders of the 
opposition are denounced as schemers and wire-pullers. By these public- 
spirited members the debating societies are rushed into a fever over 
some little thing, recalling Shakespeare’s “Much Ado about Nothing.” 
Verily we shall never stagnate while these sharp-stinging, unwearied 
hornets are in our midst. 

We have also, dear readers, our Gentlemen of Leisure, whose sole 
object is to glide through college with the least possible friction. These 
persons have an immense amount of reserve power, “Could take the 
valedictory if they tried”; they choose, however, to leave that easy task 
to others. With them any deference to the faculty is a sacrifice of 
manhood; regard for college rules is servile fear. If by any cunning 
they evade a recitation or a college duty it is the proudest moment of 
their lives. 

Dear reader do not imagine we are a discordant, quarrelsome fam- 
ily; with all of our peculiarities, we live peaceably. The mass of the 
students are earnest workers, they are thinking, growing men. 


The above account gives a glimpse, at least, of the kind 
of background out of which men like Thomas C. Chamberlin 
emerged, in those pioneer days. 
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solemn discourse at the chapel, which has touched some hearts, this 
Irrepressible will convulse the assembled clubites by a description of 
the awkward gestures of the minister, or an imitation of the peculiar- 
ities of his delivery. 

Gladly we turn to a more worthy (?) subject, the college saint, of 
whom fortunately there are few. This being is noted for his faultless 
deportment, everything with him is done by rule. When he speaks to 
you it is with measured drawn-out sentences, uncomfortably correct 
and duly accented. This type is sometimes a self-constituted vigilance 
committee of one. If any unsanctified fellows get up a scuffle in the 
halls or impinge against a window pane, this immaculate gentleman 
peers out of his den, discovers and reports to the faculty. Our college 
saints, like all others, have a creed. First—They regard each professor 
with reverential awe, as a little god, who has condescended for a few 
years to be enshrined in this mortal flesh. Second—In their eyes, 
apparently, goodness is identical with straight-jacketness, and the high- 
est ideal of man is a perfect machine. Third—To them law is the 
personification of God, blind obedience to it is perfection. Such people 
use about half of their nature and leave the warm, joyous emotions to die 
out; deliver us from such a living death. 

A prominent and disinterested class is that of the college politician. 
These gentlemen (Vulture like) are remarkably far-sighted, working 
for an election six months before the time. They pounce upon the 
motherless freshmen and lead them in devious ways. They are never so 
happy as when the instigators of some tremendous broil. They set 
class against class and a man against his bosom friend. Leaders of the 
opposition are denounced as schemers and wire-pullers. By these public- 
spirited members the debating societies are rushed into a fever over 
some little thing, recalling Shakespeare’s “Much Ado about Nothing.” 
Verily we shall never stagnate while these sharp-stinging, unwearied 
hornets are in our midst. 

We have also, dear readers, our Gentlemen of Leisure, whose sole 
object is to glide through college with the least possible friction. These 
persons have an immense amount of reserve power, “Could take the 
valedictory if they tried”; they choose, however, to leave that easy task 
to others. With them any deference to the faculty is a sacrifice of 
manhood; regard for college rules is servile fear. If by any cunning 
they evade a recitation or a college duty it is the proudest moment of 
their lives. 

Dear reader do not imagine we are a discordant, quarrelsome fam- 
ily; with all of our peculiarities, we live peaceably. The mass of the 
students are earnest workers, they are thinking, growing men. 


The above account gives a glimpse, at least, of the kind 
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DISINTEGRATING FORCES IN WISCONSIN 
POLITICS OF THE EARLY SEVENTIES 


THE GROUND SWELL OF 18738 


HERMAN J. DEUTSCH 


E frou Republicans had won a signal victory in Wisconsin 
in the national campaign of 1872, but it was the result 
of Democratic and Liberal Republican apathy rather than 
great strength on the part of the supporters of Grantism. 
If the status quo was generally the most satisfactory condi- 
tion to those in control, the appearance of any issues which 
might be used by opposition forces to create a ferment in 
the political pot would be most disturbing. Out of these 
might be created an amalgam which could be forged into a 
most deadly weapon with which to unhorse the powers that 
be. The Liberal Republican movement had furnished an 
important ingredient in the demand for reform of politics 
in general; the temperance legislation discussed in previous 
papers aroused further many of the same voters for whom 
the former cry had an appeal. 

Politicians determined to complete the panel of griev- 
ances, soon found another question which could be used to 
great advantage in the fight against the existing régime— 
namely, that of state control of railroads. This was by 
nature an intra- rather than an inter-party question. If 
need be, two powerful roads at war with one another would 
ally themselves with opposite parties; if confronted by a 
common danger, they might throw their combined resources 
into the field on the side of one of the two parties, preferably 
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the stronger; and if that one were not amenable, it might 
resort to a semi-Bismarckian strategy of allying itself with 
the weaker to upset the balance of power. In general, how- 
ever, it was probably best to avoid party politics altogether, 
providing politicians would have it so. The latter were most 
concerned with success at the polls and were only too prone 
to resort to any tactics to attain it, even if these involved war 
on railroads. For example, a suggestion made in all serious- 
ness to Boss Keyes, the Republican postmaster at Madison, 
was that he use his influence to induce postmasters to dis- 
tribute an anti-railroad document. “Our first weekly, 
containing the railroad hell fire will be issued next week. . . 
In order to make this anti railroad movement a success, there 
has got to be a muss kicked up.”* It was not necessary, 
however, for politicians to kick up a muss, which Keyes had 
no intention to do, as an acrimonious quarrel between the two 
great railroad systems of Wisconsin over one of the few 
remaining land grants in the state brought them into the 
political arena and presented them in no favorable light to 
the public. 

In 1856 Congress had made a liberal grant of land to 
the state of Wisconsin to aid in the construction of a railroad 
“from Madison, or Columbus, by way of Portage City to 
the St. Croix River or Lake. . . and from thence to the west 
end of Lake Superior.”* An act of May 5, 1864, increased 
the grant and provided for an extension to Bayfield.’ At 
various times portions of land had been released and a rail- 
road had been built as far as Lake St. Croix.*. The company 


NOTE that in the following footnotes all letters written to E. W. Keyes 
are on file in Keyes Papers; to Lucius Fairchild, in Fairchild Papers; to George 
H. Paul, in Paul Papers, and to C. Woodman, in Woodman Papers. These 
papers are in the Wisconsin Historical Library. 


*George W. Peck to E. W. Keyes, La Crosse, April 5, 1878. 

* United States Statutes at Large (1856), chap. 48, pp. 20-21. 

* United States Session Laws, 38 Congress, 1 Session (1864), chap. 80, 
pp. 66-68. 

“Frederick Merk, Economic History of Wisconsin During the Civil War 
Decade (Madison, 1916), 282-288. 
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which had received the northern portions of the grant de- 
faulted ;° thus in 1873 its lands were still in the hands of the 
state though the title to them was in doubt.® The prevailing 
opinion was that if the state were to secure any benefit from 
the grant and the settlers in the vicinity were to have a rail- 
road in the near future, it was high time that something be 
done.’ To the legislature of 1873, therefore, was assigned 
the task of deciding which one of the several claimants was 
to be the state’s beneficiary. After the elimination of the 
inconsequential claimants, the contest simmered down to a 
struggle between the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railroad, then generally known as the St. Paul, and the 
North Wisconsin Railroad, really a subsidiary of the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern Railroad, known popularly as the 
Northwestern. This made the conflict a sectional issue in 
Wisconsin. The St. Paul road was essentially an east and 
west road having two lines crossing the state. One division 
ran from Milwaukee via Watertown and Portage to La 
Crosse; the other took one of two routes to Madison and 
then continued as a single line to Prairie du Chien. The 
Northwestern had two north and south lines; the Beloit- 
Madison division, entering the state at Beloit, running thence 
via Madison and Elroy and beyond, joined the Winona and 
St. Peter, which crossed the Mississippi at Altoona. The 
Rock River Valley division entered the state at the south- 
west tip of Walworth County, paralleled the other division 


* Ibid. 

*The United States Circuit Court of Minnesota had declared that though 
the period set for completion of the railroad had expired, the title to the lands 
remained with the state until forfeited by legislative action (by Congress). 
Schulenburg et al. vs. Harriman, Circuit Court D. Minnesota, Case No. 12, 486, 
in the Federal Cases Comprising Cases Argued and Determined in the Circuit 
and District Courts of the United States (St. Paul, 1896), Book 21, pp. 749-751. 
The United States Supreme Court sustained verdict of the lower court. 21 Wallace 
Reports, pp. 44-65, especially pp. 63-64. 

*D. A. Baldwin of west Wisconsin was extremely anxious that something 
be done by the legislature. Taking the matter to Congress would be expensive, 
and would cast doubt on the validity of the title of the state which would make it 
difficult to secure funds. Baldwin to Keyes, Washington, December 14, 1872. 
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until it reached Janesville, and continued from there in a 
northeasterly direction via Watertown, Fond du Lac, Osh- 
kosh, to the city of Green Bay; then it followed the west 
shore of Green Bay to the Michigan border.* The offices of 
the St. Paul and its president, Alexander Mitchell, were at 
Milwaukee; those of the Northwestern at Chicago. The in- 
terests of the St. Paul were generally sponsored by a group 
of Milwaukee politicians: Mitchell himself—the leader of 
Wisconsin’s democracy—Angus Smith, John W. Cary, S. 
S. Merrill, J. C. Gault, while the guardians of the North- 
western were James H. Howe of Kenosha, the brother of 
the senior senator from the state, George B. Smith, a prom- 
inent Democrat and eminent attorney, and to some extent 
the big boss himself, Keyes of Madison. It was plausible, 
therefore, that Milwaukee should sponsor the St. Paul 
claims, contending it to be a purely Wisconsin road, whose 
east and west line terminated at the metropolis of the state 
and at a most prominent port of the Great Lakes, while its 
rival was designated a foreign road, whose north and south 
line terminated at the great rival city and drew the wealth of 
northern Wisconsin out of the state. The Milwaukee inter- 
ests felt that the other sections of the state should come to 
their aid by reason of state pride if for no other.’ Such 
arguments, however, found no response in the southern and 
western portions of the state. The inhabitants of the north- 
western section were most interested in securing a railroad 
speedily and seemed to have greater faith in the North- 


*Maps in Herman J. Deutsch, Political Forces in Wisconsin During the 
*Seventies (Ph.D. Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1926). 

*The Milwaukee Sentinel, January 18, 1873, 1; Angus Smith (dissenting) 
report of the “Joint Committee of the Chamber of Commerce and Merchants’ 
Association,” adopted February 12, 1873, in Sentinel, February 13, 1873, 4; 
Sentinel, February 6, 1873, 2. Report of the “Select Committee to whom was 
referred No. 106, A,” H. L. Palmer, chairman, Wisconsin legislature, Assembly 
Journal (Madison, 1873), pp. 705-710. 
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western.'® What cared the western portion of the state 
about Milwaukee; it was the stronghold of the rival party, 
with its Croesus, Alexander Mitchell, pouring out his gold 
to defeat the popular will; it was the selfish metropolis whose 
provincialism demanded that all roads terminate there. The 
Northwestern did lead to Chicago, what of it? That city 
was the railroad center of the West; it was a better market 
and a cheaper source of supplies.** The merits of these 
arguments are of lesser concern than the fact that the dom- 
inance of the metropolis was resented to the point that one 
author of an unguarded attack gave it the title “Milwaukee 
—The Cancer of Wisconsin.”** The absence of affinity for 
the “Cream City” in the southwestern counties was further 
illustrated by an apparent preference on the part of their 
people for Chicago newspapers; the T'ribune or the Times, 
over the Milwaukee Sentinel or the Milwaukee News.’* In- 
teresting as the subject of sectional jealousy might be to 
the student of the episode, it was not a major consideration 
in the impending gubernatorial contest. 

The railroad men should have left the sections to them- 
selves and have remained silent; instead the attorney for 


* John H. Knight, a resident of Bayfield, claimed that the grant concerned 
only the residents in the area along the projected road, that the St. Paul was 
anxious no road be built since a new line to Lake Superior would shorten the 
route to New York a total of 400 miles: therefore, the St. Paul wished to 
kill or possess the grant. John H. Knight to the members of the legislature, 
Madison, February 10, 1873, Wisconsin State Journal, February 11, 1878, 2; 
M. W. [W. M.] Blanding of St. Croix Falls contended that only a provincial 
spirit could actuate the city to oppose the building of any road that did not 
point to that city. M. W. [W. M. Blanding], St. Croix Falls, January 14, 1873, 
State Journal, February 5, 1873, 2. The Journal, February 6, 1873, 1, divulged 
the name when the authenticity of the letter was challenged. 

“In answer to the Milwaukee News’ request that the grant be given to 
Wisconsin not Illinois, the Madison Democrat answered that it was the old time 
language of the St. Paul road, “I am the State,” Madison Democrat, Feb- 
ruary 5, 1873, 1; March 10, 1877, 1. 

3 Tbid., March 10, 1877, 1. 

* Horace White’s Chicago Tribune, which had a wide circulation in south- 
ern Wisconsin, had gone over to the Liberals, while the “regular” Inter-Ocean, 
with a much smaller circulation, could not possibly offset its influence. Charles 
Williams to Keyes, Janesville, July 1 and 8, 1872, 
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the Northwestern incriminated his company by a tactless re- 
joinder to a petition presented jointly by the Chamber of 
Commerce and Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association 
of Milwaukee in favor of the St. Paul. After a legitimate 
defense of his own road as a state enterprise, he concluded 
with a rather peremptory threat, “Permit me to say, nothing 
will divert it [the Northwestern] from its purpose, unless 
it shall be demonstrated by the action of your delegation in 
the Legislature, supported by the business men of your city, 
that you are so deadly hostile to our enterprise that we have 
nothing to hope from it when consummated. . . .The charge 
that this corporation is a ‘foreign’ one to the state or to the 
city of Milwaukee is not more false than it is impudent.’’* 
To this undignified publicity was added the spectacle of 
a noisome lobby at Madison. “By far the largest longest 
staying lobby ever here’’’’ exhausted all available hotel ac- 
commodations.'® Governor C. C. Washburn was thoroughly 
disgusted. “The worst traits of the human character are 
brought out by them, and to see the majority of our legis- 
lators struggling for the grab at that which in no way 
belongs to them or their constituents is humiliating.”** Dur- 
ing the legislature’s deliberations rumors were current that 
jokers would be inserted into the bill conveying the grant so 
that the company receiving it would have an excuse to reject 
it;'* others contended that the purpose of such a trick was 
to make the provisions so unattractive that the beneficiary 
would be discouraged from accepting the grant. The select 
committee of the legislature denied that such moves were 
contemplated.’® Finally the St. Paul received the grant” 


* James H. Howe to F. J. Blair, President Merchants’ Association, and 
Gen. F. H. West, President Chamber of Commerce of Milwaukee, Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 5, 1873, in Milwaukee News, February 7, 1873, 4. 

* Ed. E. Bryant to Lucius Fairchild, Madison, April 13, 1873. 

* John S. Dean to Fairchild, Madison, February 24, 1873. 

*C. C. Washburn to Fairchild, Madison, February 24, 1873. 

* Democrat, May 12, 1878, 1. 

* “Report Select Committee, Bill No. 106, A.” Ante, footnote 9. 

* Laws of Wisconsin (1873), chap. 176, pp. 406-409. 
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and then rejected it soon afterward.** “Down right rob- 
bery,”** “put up job,” “stock jobbery,’’”* cried the indignant 
press, and Alexander Mitchell’s explanation that the man- 
agers and attorneys for the company had acted in good 
faith but that the obdurate eastern directors could not be 
convinced “either that the state had the lands to give away, 
or that money could be procured to build the road,” seemed 
lame.** It did not reconcile the citizens of Wisconsin to 
absentee ownership; the entire episode, moreover, made the 
bogy of monopoly control loom large. Later at the com- 
mencement exercises of the University of Wisconsin, Chief 
Justice Ryan voiced these apprehensions: “There is loom- 
ing up a new dark power. I cannot dwell upon the signs 
and shocking omens of its advent. ‘The accumulation of 
individual wealth seems to be greater than it ever has been 
since the downfall of the Roman Empire.’”** Editorials in 
the Milwaukee Sentinel during November and Decem- 
ber, 1872, had sounded similar notes of warning.” 

Soon the phantom of monopoly assumed even more 
tangible form when word leaked out that the two great roads 
in the state were contemplating the organization of a pool." 
Governor Washburn promptly requested Assistant Attor- 
ney-General P. L. Spooner’s opinion of the legality of such 
an arrangement.*® His reply was unfavorable” and prob- 


™ Alex Mitchell, President Chicago Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway, to 
His Excellency, C. C. Washburn, Governor of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, May 14, 1873, 
in Sentinel, May 7, 1878, 2. 

™The La Crosse Republican and Leader in Democrat, May 16, 1873, 1. 

* Chicago correspondent of the New York World in Sentinel, May 29, 1873, 
4; the La Fayette County Democrat, in Democrat, May 20, 1875, 1; the Wisconsin 
Register, ibid. 

“The Milwaukee Daily News, May 14, 1873, 2. 

* Robert M. La Follette, La Follette’s Autobiography: A Personal Narra- 
tive of Political Experiences (Madison, copyright 1911), 23-24. 

™* Sentinel, November 19, 1872, 2; December 7, 1872, 2; December 18, 1872, 2. 

* Interview S. S. Merrill, Sentinel, January 9, 1874, 1. 

*C. C. Washburn to Hon. P. L. Spooner, Assistant Attorney-General, 
Madison, May 22, 1878, in Sentinel, June 6, 1873, 4. 
*P. L. Spooner to C. C. Washburn, Governor, Madison, May 30, 1873, ibid. 
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ably for other reasons the plan was never consummated.*° 
The Credit Mobilier scandals and Senator Carpenter’s bril- 
liant Janesville speech which seemed to condone them served 
but to fan the flames of public indignation.” 

Protest against the existing order found most articulate 
expression in the program of the order of the Patrons of 
Husbandry more popularly known as the “Grange.” Mak- 
ing its appearance in Wisconsin early in 1871, it experienced 
no phenomenal growth by the time of publication of the 
official list for 1873, which cited only 9 granges,*’ but hard 
times served as a boon so that by August of that year there 
were 189 such units in the state.** Though non-partisan, it 
expressed itself on such public questions as improvement of 
national waterways, taxation and control of railroads, and 
security against financial panics.** But despite its avowed 
aloofness from party politics, the organization fell victim 
to political barnacles. On July 24, 1873, the meeting of the 
Dodge County Grange, at Beaver Dam, declared the two 
great parties impotent to cope with the existing situation and 
invited other granges to a convention at Milwaukee, Au- 
gust 21, “for consultation and such action as may be deemed 
best for our interest and that of the state.”** This call was 
modified®* because of prompt action on the part of the secre- 


* Interview Merrill, op. cit. 

= Matt H. Carpenter, Speech ...on the Back Pay Bill, delivered at 
Janesville, June 26, 1873 (Milwaukee, 1873), passim. U.S. Political Pamphlets, 
ix, Wisconsin Historical Library. 

“Myra Edith Maynard, A History of the Patrons of Husbandry in Wis- 
consin up to 1875 (B.L. Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1895), 14-15, 20-21. 

“Solon Justus Buck, The Granger Movement, A Study of Agricultural 
Organization and Its Political, Economic and Social Manifestations 1870-1880 
(Cambridge, 1913), 58-59. 

“ Sentinel, January 22, 1874, 1; January 23, 1874, 1; January 24, 1874, 1; 
January 26, 1874, 5. 

* Sentinel, July 25, 1878, 1. 

* Hiram Sawyer, President Dodge County Council, D. B. Bolens, Secretary, 
To the Patrons of Wisconsin, Juneau, August 6, in Sentinel, August 7, 1878, 1. 
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tary, James Brainerd,** Master John Cochrane,** and the 
executive committee to thwart any direct official connection 
between the order and any political movement.*® The con- 
templated convention gave way to another called by Dr. O. 
W. Wight, who relegated to himself the title, Chairman 
State Reform Committee.*° A versatile man, he was re- 
garded both with respect and amusement by those who knew 
him well. A.M. Thomson, once associated with him on the 
staff of the Sentinel called him “an able, learned man but 
deficient in common sense.’*' The well-known, well-in- 
formed E. E. Bryant, of Madison, had come to the same 
conclusion. “He is a man with just enough of talent and 
culture to render his asininity conspicuous. It is a sight for 
the poulterer to see him clucking around with the brood of 
Reform chickens under his wing. He informs all bystanders 
that he laid the eggs, hatched ’em and has brooded over the 
Reform party since it cracked shell.”** In his all-embracing 
declaration of principles, Wight included such topics as: 
freedom from entangling alliances with nations, a well dis- 
ciplined militia, and freedom of person under the protection 
of habeas corpus, among other items more directly perti- 
nent to the situation at hand.** When the convention met 
September 23, 1873, it did the practical thing, however, and 
accepted an invitation to coalesce with the Liberal Re- 
publicans and Democrats. The most harmonious joint 
convention nominated a very well-balanced state ticket 
headed by William R. Taylor, of Dane, as candidate for 


"James Brainerd, Secretary State Grange, To Patrons, Oshkosh, July 29, 
1873, in Sentinel, August 1, 1873, 2. (Copy also in Pamphlet Collection, Wis- 
consin Historical Society.) 

* J. Cochrane, Master, To the Masters of Subordinate Granges, Wisconsin 
State Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, Masters’ Office, Waupun, July 29, 1873, 
in Sentinel, August 7, 1873, 1 (Also in Pamphlet Collection). 

* Sentinel, July 25, 1873, 1. 

“ Ibid., September 3, 1873, 8. 

“Thomson to Keyes, Milwaukee, June 12, 1878, 

“Bryant to Fairchild, Madison, June 14, 1874. 

* Sentinel, op. cit. 
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governor. The remainder of the slate showed due regard 
for the interests of locality, nationality, and former party 
affiliations. Among the numerous provisions in the platform 
picturing the panacea of reform, that relating to the prob- 
lem of railroad transportation was particularly promising. 
A brief concise provision on the liquor question was designed 
to attract the Germans.** 

In juxtaposition to this well-selected ticket and appeal- 
ing platform, the Republican party in the state could present 
a comparatively good record.*® Even the Madison Demo- 
crat acknowledged that Governor C. C. Washburn had 
served faithfully;*® the party’s delegation to Washington 
was very creditable; the blunders of the legislature had been 
essentially local and personal; the St. Croix land-grant af- 
fair had not been an essentially partisan one.*’ Preservation 
of party harmony was the most significant task confronting 
party leaders at the Republican Convention which was to 
meet at Madison. Smoldering opposition to Boss Keyes, 
whose supremacy over the organization had been challenged 
unsuccessfully in 1871, was easily extinguished and did not 
flare up in the convention.** More perplexing, however, 
was the record of Senator Matt Carpenter who had voted 
for the salary grab and had defended it and had also con- 
doned the Credit Mobilier at Janesville.“ Keyes and his 
friends were anxious to spare him repudiation at the hands 
of the convention but could not afford to have the organiza- 
tion dodge the issues altogether.*° Finally the convention 
condemned the measures but avoided the personal aspect.** 


“ Sentinel, September 23, 1873, 4; September 25, 1873, 8; People’s Reform 
Ticket, 1873 (Pamphlet Collection). 

* Sentinel, July 3, 1873, 4. 

“ Democrat, November 1, 1873, 2. 

“ Sentinel, op. cit. 
_ “ Sentinel, August 27, 1873, 1; August 28, 18738, 1; Democrat, August 23, 

» 1. 

“ Carpenter, Janesville speech, op. cit. 

* James Coleman to Keyes, Fond du Lac, July 17, 1873; T. O. Howe to 
Fairchild, Green Bay, July 31, 1873. 
™ Sentinel, August 28, 1873, 8. 
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Reconciling the demands of the various nationalities for 
recognition on the ticket presented an extremely embarrass- 
ing dilemma. If the Germans were too reticent and humble 
in demanding their due as to honors and offices, the same 
could not be said of their Nordic brothers, the N orwegians.”* 
Henry Baetz, the German ace of the Republicans, had en- 
joyed two terms as state treasurer, while Colonel O. C. 
Johnson had been commissioner of immigration, a very 
minor position. His friends, headed by Charley Solberg, of 
La Crosse, therefore, now emphatically demanded his ad- 
vancement on the ticket; they would not longer be put on 
the tail end and “be kept from the chicken fixings.”** A 
statement attributed to another Viking read, “What is the 
use of catering to the D—n Dutch. They don’t vote the 
ticket anyway.”°* Perseverance counted; Johnson was 
nominated for the exchequer; a relatively inconspicuous 
German, Lindman, was assigned to the lower rank on the 
slate.” As though the struggle between nationals had not 
stirred up enough trouble, the nominee for lieutenant-gover- 
nor, Robert Baker, of Racine, failed to secure the whole- 
hearted endorsement of the party. Though admittedly able, 
his connection with the Case Plow Works and his obvious 
business views made him unpopular with anti-monopoly 
elements in the party and caused no little apprehension to 
many personally friendly to him. The La Crosse Republic- 
an and Leader which was considered Governor Washburn’s 
organ, asked Baker to define his position,®® but the latter 
refused on the ground that were he to do so, it would be 
considered an expression of fear or in the nature of a belated 


" H. Steensland to the Fadrelandet, in Democrat, August 22, 1873, 1. 

® Sentinel, August 29, 1873, 2. 

™ Democrat, August 21, 1878, 1; Jacob Jenny to Fairchild, Madison, 
December 16, 1878. 

* State Journal, August 27, 1873, 1. 

* The La Crosse Republican and Leader in Democrat, September 6, 1873, 1; 
C. Seymour to Keyes, La Crosse, August 31, 1873; J. M. Rusk to Keyes, Viroqua, 
September 8, 1873. 
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confession.** ‘The nomination, nevertheless, had some ad- 
vantages since Baker proved a liberal contributor to the 
campaign fund at a time when the sinews of war were very 
lean.** Probably with some slight reluctance the party re- 
nominated Washburn for governor.” On the railroad issue 
the somewhat unduly comprehensive but able platform was 
as forceful as was the Reform document, but on the liquor 
question the Republicans remained silent.®° 

Almost at the eleventh hour of the campaign the rail- 
roads aroused the people to a new high pitch by announcing 
increased rates to go into effect September 15. An eastern 
director of the St. Paul defended the increases contending 
that they were necessary to stave off financial collapse. 
Should the roads fail to meet the interest payments on their 
bonds, they would go into the hands of the receivers, which 
exigency could hardly be of benefit to the public. “Did you 
ever know creditors less demanding and exacting than debt- 
ors? If you have, we have never met them.’ 

Outside of the ranks of the discontented it seemed im- 
possible to arouse any enthusiasm for campaigning. “Times 
are insufferably dull, personal, social, political and practical. 
Not a flicker to illuminate the horizons of ones monotonous 
existence. . . . On the whole the thing is anything but en- 
couraging.”** Others added their testimony as regards pub- 
lie lethargy and indifference, especially in respect to party 
ties. “The people seemed to be tired of party and seemed 
disposed to go for the best men”; “Prominent public men 


™ Baker to Keyes, Racine, October 4, 1873; Seymour to Keyes, La Crosse, 
August 29, 1878; T. S. Allen to Keyes, Oshkosh, September 5, 1873. 

“Baker to Keyes, Racine, October 31, 1873; H. C. Payne to Keyes, Mil- 
waukee, October 31, 18738. 

* Sentinel, September 3, 1873, 4. 

“ Ibid., August 29, 1873, 1. 

“ Ibid., September 19, 1878, 4. 

“ An eastern director of the Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway to the editor, 
Evening Wisconsin, in Democrat, September 24, 1878, 2. 
© Keyes to Fairchild, Madison, April 24, 1878. 
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especially politicians are at a discount among the people,” 


were characteristic reports to the headquarters from politic- 
ians throughout the state. Keyes later described the 
campaign as a “still hunt,” in which there was no public 
discussion from the rostrum and little in the newspapers. 
The opposing forces seemed to capitalize on the situation 
and were not over anxious to stir up excitement. “A little 
quiet work among the foreign born will prove the most 
effective,’ was the strategy advocated by an upstate Demo- 
crat.°° One of the Republican workers reported that 
sleeping with Germans, hugging their wives, and kissing 
their babies, and even drinking their lager beer were of no 
avail.” Following unfavorable results in Ohio, foreboding 
nation-wide Republican reverses, the Sentinel raised the cry 
of alarm in an editorial headed, “To Arms.”** 

A clear interpretation of the returns at the election is 
well-nigh impossible; the figures cited in the footnote seem 
to show that a reversal of the urban vote determined the 
outcome.** As indicated in a previous study, this vote was 
probably influenced more by the temperance issue than that 


“Myron Reed to George H. Paul, Waupaca, September 30, 1873. 

® FE. W. Keyes to the Sentinel, March 16, 1903 (Pamphlet Collection). 

* Reed to Paul, op. cit. 

“LL. F. Frisby to Keyes, West Bend, November 2, 1873. 

* Sentinel, October 23, 1878, 4. 

® The ten largest cities in Wisconsin in 1870 were Milwaukee, 71,440; Fond 
du Lac, 12,764; Oshkosh, 12,663; Racine, 9,880; Madison, 9,176; Janesville, 8,789; 
La Crosse, 7,785; Watertown, 7,550; Sheboygan 5,310; Manitowoc, 5,168. Statistics 
of the Population of the United States at the Tenth Census, June 1, 1880. (De- 
partment of Interior, Census Office, Washington, 1883), i, 366-375. 


Vote for President 1872: Vote for Governor 1873: 

Grant Greeley Washburn Taylor 
Milwaukee 4,601 6,858 2,275 8,628 
Fond du Lac 1,408 1,293 1,079 1,119 
Oshkosh 1,825 1,208 988 1,147 
Racine 1,296 838 869 1,050 
Madison 886 1,001 819 943 
Janesville 908 568 705 669 
La Crosse 817 1,141 1,082 806 


Watertown 832 948 196 992 
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of railroad control.*° City folk voted “Farmer Taylor” 
into office; the stay-at-home rural vote contributed its part. 
“The Granger vote was not given for the Democrats, but 
remained at home,” seems to be born out by the facts. Fine 
weather had kept the sons of the soil at home because the 
farmers had been far behind in their work and could not be 
induced to leave it, suggested a gentleman from Vernon 
County."* Whether the delinquent 40,000 in the rural vote 
were normally Republican, as Governor Washburn believed, 
was entirely conjecture.” 

It would, moreover, be a serious error to identify the 
defeated party with the railroad interests and attribute the 
disaster of 1873 to such an alliance. The abuses in railroad 


management had occurred during a Republican administra- 
tion but the latter had not condoned them. Governor 
Washburn had incurred the wrath of the magnates by his 
veto of the La Crosse Bridge Bill,”* and his refusal to convey 


certain lands to the Wisconsin Central Railroad’* and by 


Vote for President 1872: Vote for Governor 1873: 
Grant Greeley Washburn Taylor 
Sheboygan 410 638 99 489 
Manitowoc 613 368 233 433 


Urban Vote 
Total Vote 
Rural Vote 


12,596 

105,012 

92,416 
Totals 1872: 


14,851 8,345 16,276 
86,390 66,224 81,599 
71,589 57,879 65,323 


Totals 18738: Total decrease: 


Vote 191,402 
Rural Vote 163,955 


Urban Vote 27,447 


147,823 
123,202 
24,621 


43,579 
40,753 
2,826 


Compiled from figures in Legislative Manual of Wisconsin (1874), 325-348, 364. 
® See writer’s article, “Yankee-Teuton Rivalry in Wisconsin Politics of the 
Seventies,” Wisconsin Magazine of History, xiv (March, 1931), passim. 

"E. J. Blood to the Sentinel, Vernon [County], November 6, in Sentinel, 
November 7, 1873, 1. 

™ Washburn to Fairchild, Madison, December 9, 1873. 

"C. C. Washburn, To the Honorable ... Assembly, State of Wisconsin, 
Executive Department, Madison, March 18, 1873, Assembly Journal (1873), 
919-925. 

*C. C. Washburn, Governor, to Hon. George Reed, Vice-President, Wis- 
consin Central Railroad, and acting president of said road, Madison, August 12, 


a Governor's Message and Accompanying Documents, 1872 (Madison, 1873), 
, 49-52. 
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his message of 1873. If the interests participated at all, it 
is likely that they supported the so-called Granger or Re- 
form ticket. Keyes in his reminiscent account said, “The 
Republicans never dreamed of defeat. The Democratic- 
Granger ticket hardly expected victory. They could not 
realize how well they had builded.”"* The last contention is 
not borne out in a letter from Alexander Mitchell to the 
erudite reformer of the neighboring state of Minnesota, 
Ignatius Donnelly: “The result of the election in this state 
last Tuesday was a surprise to both parties except to a few 
who knew the machinery at work and understood the quiet 
undercurrent of public feeling.”** More to the point was 
the explanation of the able Democratic railroad attorney, 
George B. Smith, to a Republican friend abroad, “But we 
did beat you fellows awfully. We did it, but who is We? 
that is the question: Why the Democrats, Grangers, 
Reformers, Liberal Republicans aided a little by other 
influences which it is not necessary now to mention.”*” Wash- 
burn was, therefore, not far wrong when he maintained with 
some bitterness, ““The combined powers of darkness, Whis- 
key, Beer, R. Roads & a sprinkling of Grangers, have been 
on my trail and are confident of my defeat.””® 


™ Keyes to Sentinel, op. cit. 
™ Mitchell to Donnelly, Milwaukee, November 8, 1873, Donnelly Papers, 
Minnesota Historical Library. 
™ Smith to Fairchild, Madison, May 1, 1874. 
® Washburn to C. Woodman, Madison, November 4, 1878. 
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CHAPTER XII 


EARLY DAYS OF THE CENTRAL STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE AT STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 


‘oe state legislature of 1891 authorized the establishment 
of an additional normal school, to be located in the cen- 
tral section of the state. This would be number six in the 
chronological list of such Wisconsin schools, since the one 
in Oshkosh, which was third, had been succeeded by the River 
Falls School in 1875, and by Milwaukee in 1885. 

In specifying the general location, the legislature recog- 
nized the fact that it is the nearness of a school, and the ease 
with which it can be reached that are determining factors 
for many young people in the question of further education. 
In the section specified, those pupils who were able to do 
so had been obliged to go to Oshkosh or farther south for 
their desired schooling; but the long distance from home and 
the expense entailed, cut off many from their only chance 
for higher education. Placed in northern and central Wis- 
consin, this institution would furnish an educational stimulus 
to a large region without infringing on the prerogatives of 
any other normal school. It was left to the Board of Re- 
gents to decide upon the exact location. 

Several cities became active competitors for the privilege 
and the honor of securing one of these very desirable schools. 
Among them was Stevens Point, and its strongest rival was 
Wausau. “After a prolonged controversy the Board, in 
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July 1893, selected Stevens Point.”* That Stevens Point 
won in the competition was due, so it was generally conceded, 
to the persevering efforts of Mr. Park. That the “prolonged 
controversy” was a rather intense one, and that the victory 
was considered momentous by those immediately concerned, 
is evidenced by the accounts which I have heard of the cele- 
bration held in Mr. Park’s honor upon his return home from 
Madison after success had crowned his efforts. 

I am indebted to Judge Park for further interesting in- 
formation about the building of the school. The state re- 
quired that any city seeking a school must provide the cost of 
the building, limited in this case to $50,000, and furnish the 
location for it. Of the amount named, the city of Stevens 
Point raised $30,000, and Portage County, $20,000, “and 
this money in cash was paid to the State Treasurer.” The 
important duty of transferring that large sum was per- 
formed by George L. Rogers, Emmons Burr, G. E. McDill, 
Andrew Week, and Mr. Park, who “took the money in two 
satchels from Stevens Point to Madison.” 

The site for the building was selected by the board and 
paid for by the city. The contract was let late in 1893, the 
cost of heating, lighting, and furnishing being borne by the 
state. 

It is very easy to imagine the interest with which every 
step in the progress of the building was watched by the peo- 
ple of Stevens Point, and how their interest extended to 
those who would be engaged to carry on the work therein. 
Mr. Pray was in Stevens Point most of the next summer, 
and from the occasional newspaper reports of progress made 
in the selection of his faculty, our names and something of 
our personal and professional status were known sometime 





























*The sentence quoted is from a letter received from Byron B. Park, of 
Stevens Point, Judge of the Seventh Judicial Circuit of Wisconsin. In 1893 he 
was a member of the Board of Normal School Regents, having been appointed 
to that office by Governor Peck in 1892. 
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before we arrived. The opening of the school was adver- 
tised for September 17, 1894, and we were all summoned to 
be there a week before that date. 

Acquaintance with Stevens Point for my son and myself 
began on Monday, September 10, when we arrived from 
Kenosha and went to the Jacob’s House to stay until a living 
place could be found. He was then fourteen years of age, 
had had but a half year in high school, and was somewhat 
worried about where he would be classed in the new school. 
Among the places open to the teachers was the fine old home 
of the late Judge Gilbert L. Park, father of the regent, 
whose younger brother and sister occupied it. Its location 
with reference to the school was convenient, the three-room 
suite offered was most desirable, and we considered ourselves 
very fortunate when we became the favored applicants. 
That was our home for four years. At the beginning of the 
Spanish American War, Gilbert Park Jr., familiarly known 
as “Bert,” enlisted, and went south; Miss Anna, the sister, 
went on a visit to relatives in the West and the home was 
closed. 


The Faculty 


When the men and women whom Mr. Pray had selected 
to assist in this educational undertaking had all assembled, 
the list was as follows: 


C. H. Sylvester, institute conductor, literature and botany 

Garry E. Culver, physical sciences 

Joseph V. Collins, mathematics 

Albert H. Sanford, history, government, political economy 

Miss Bertha S. Pitman, Latin and German 

Miss Caroline E. Crawford, physical training, hygiene 

Miss Mary E. Tanner, drawing 

Miss Sophia Linton, vocal music 

Miss Emma J. Haney, director of practice teaching and English 
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Model Department 


Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, principal, grammar grades 
Miss M. Frances Quinn, principal, intermediate grades 
Miss Jennie Rebecca Faddis, principal, primary grades 
Miss Isabelle Patterson, librarian and clerk 

Peter Kelly, janitor 


Since the character of a school is determined and shaped 
by those who organize and run it, it seems appropriate here 
to give a brief account of the men and women named above; 
for they with others, selected by the president as needed, 
caused this school during the twelve years covered by my 
story, to have a distinct individuality among schools of its 
kind, so it was said. I will give here a brief statement 
of the professional standing of the president, and a few facts 
about those whom he chose to assist him in the realization of 
his aims. 

Theron B. Pray was a native of New York,—Wyoming, 
Monroe County, being his birthplace. The family after- 
wards moved to Illinois, and later to Owasso, Michigan. 
After graduation from the old University of Chicago, Mr. 
Pray taught at Wayland Academy in Beaver Dam. Then 
followed the principalship of the high school at Tomah, after 
which he was called back to Beaver Dam to be principal of 
the high school there. When elected to the presidency of the 
Stevens Point Normal, he had for twelve years been the 
institute conductor and teacher of mathematics in the White- 
water Normal School. In those days when the county 
institutes, held throughout the state, were such an important 
factor in the preparation and progress of elementary teach- 
ers, especially those of rural schools, the position of institute 
conductor in a state normal school ranked next to that of 
president; and frequently led to the higher office, when the 
aspirant to such promotion possessed suitable personality 
and administrative ability. The work took a man all over 
the state and made him widely known among teachers and 
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others. Many men and women were drawn to one or another 
normal school by their acquaintanceship with the institute 
conductor. 

C. H. Sylvester was the first one chosen by Mr. Pray for 
his new faculty. He had been the principal of the White- 
water high school, and had there come into close relations 
with Mr. Pray. Later he held the position of high school 
inspector in the State Department of Public Instruction at 
Madison. In that capacity he had visited every high school 
in the state and was popular with all classes of teachers. He 
was eminently prepared for this new position. More than 
that, the interests of the new school, starting as it must with 
a small faculty would be best served by those who were 
possessed of broad interests and versatile ability. Besides 
being an inspiring teacher of his special subject, literature, 
Mr. Sylvester was able to lead in those outside athletic ac- 
tivities so necessary for the popularity of a school. He was 
born at Boscobel, Wisconsin, where, as principal of the local 
high school, the foundation was laid for his fame as an 
educator. 

Garry E. Culver, also a native of Wisconsin, graduated 
from the Whitewater Normal School in 1873. After that 
he alternated teaching and further study along the lines of 
science, especially chemistry and geology. He attended 
summer schools at Harvard and the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and did post-graduate work at the latter place. His 
teaching experience included common schools, principalship 
of graded and high school, three years at the Whitewater 
Normal School and eight years in the University of South 
Dakota. His breadth of experience and innate teaching 
ability coupled with certain personality traits that won the 
love and respect of all students who came under his influ- 
ence, made this choice also a very fortunate one. 
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Joseph V. Collins was born near Wooster, Ohio. With 
the preparation afforded by the country school, he entered 
the college at Wooster at fifteen years of age, and graduated 
with honors five years later. After a year of teaching he 
studied at Johns Hopkins majoring in mathematics. ‘Then 
for five years he held the position of professor of mathe- 
matics in Hastings College, Hastings, Nebraska, and for 
another five years in Miami University at Oxford, Ohio. 
This was the record with which he came to Stevens Point. 

Albert H. Sanford was born at Platteville, Wisconsin, 
and graduated from the normal school there in 1886. After 
teaching three years in the Dodgeville high school, he entered 
the University of Wisconsin, graduating in 1891. He next 
held the position of history teacher in the Wisconsin Acad- 
emy in Madison, and during 1892-93 did graduate work at 
the university in history and economics. In 1893-94 he was 
a student in the Harvard Graduate School, and received 
his Master’s Degree from that university in 1894, just before 
going to Stevens Point. 

Miss Bertha S. Pitman was born in Madison. She grad- 
uated in 1885 from the University of Wisconsin, and began 
that year to teach German and Latin in the Madison high 
school. Except for a year which was partly spent in a 
European trip, she continued in the same teaching position 
until she was called to Stevens Point. 

Miss Caroline E. Crawford, a native of Michigan, had 
prepared for her work in Boston in the Hemenway School 
of Gymnastics, where she had studied the plan and methods 
put in operation by Dr. Sargeant of Harvard. She brought 
to the new school the latest ideas about physical training, 
that, rather than what generally goes under the head of 
gymnastics, being Mr. Pray’s purpose for this department. 

Miss Mary Ella Tanner was born in Berlin, Wisconsin, 
and graduated from the high school there. At Marinette, 
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Wisconsin, where she taught in the grades, she had her first 
opportunity to supervise art instruction. The position of 
art supervisor in Duluth, Minnesota, followed. In prepara- 
tion for her chosen field of work she took the Prang Normal 
Art course in Boston, Massachusetts, and just before accept- 
ing the Stevens Point position, had attended the Pratt 
Institute in Brooklyn. 

Miss Sophia Linton, engaged for the vocal music, match- 
ed in her enthusiasm for her specialty that of the young 
women just named for their respective callings of physical 
training and drawing. Miss Linton’s home was in Michigan. 

Miss Emma J. Haney came from New England. She 
had a record for success in the field of elementary pedagogy, 
with the details of which I am unacquainted. 

The three women designated as principals of the three 
rooms of the “Model Department,” and also known as “critic 
teachers” were Miss Haney’s immediate associates. 

Miss Jennie Rebecca Faddis, who had charge of the 
first, second, and third grades of the Model School was born 
near Mankato, Minnesota. She graduated from the Man- 
kato Normal School and after teaching for a while entered 
a training school in Chicago to prepare for kindergarten 
work. After graduating from that institution she returned 
to Mankato and established the first kindergarten in that 
city. She came to Stevens Point from Peru, Nebraska, 
where she had taught for four years in the state normal 
school there. 

Miss Frank Quinn who had charge of the intermediate 
room of three grades—fourth, fifth, and sixth—had been a 
very popular and successful teacher in the schools of Stevens 
Point. Besides her natural teaching ability and her earnest 
spirit as a student of education, she brought to the practice 
school and to her associates in it a knowledge of local condi- 
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tions and people that helped them greatly in making needed 
adjustments. 

The third critic teacher was myself. 

It will be observed from what I have given concerning 
the faculty members that, with one or two exceptions, not 
one of them had ever taught before in a normal school, al- 
though all had had considerable experience in teaching in 
private or public schools; and all were well qualified for work 
in their respective fields of study. Such was the confidence 
of their leader in them, that all were free to work out their 
own ideals in this new school. 


The Underlying Purpose 


While President Pray aimed to make this as good a 
training school as possible, he did not want it to be modeled 
too closely after others, and this not merely for the purpose 
of being different. His experience in, and observation of 
normal schools had convinced him of needed changes. His 
ambition was to realize as many of such changes as would 
conduce to the development of a training school of a really 
progressive character,—one that would turn out for service 
in the schools of the state, teachers imbued with the same 
spirit. It was an inspiring opportunity for those whom he 
selected to work with him, and one that certainly was cal- 
culated to stimulate endeavor. 

The following quotation taken from Mr. Pray’s dedica- 
tory address* on “Our Aims and Mission” seems to express 
the general plan and purpose that I have attempted to 
describe: 


Time is short and youth is fleeting; and if by experiment or by 
utilization of others’ labors, this School may add anything to the common 


* The dedication took place on October 18, 1894. The principal address was 
given by President Charles Kendall Adams of the University of Wisconsin, on 
the subject “Educational Ideals.” 
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stock of knowledge of educational processes, or may render more effec- 
tive in the common cause, the labors of its pupils, it will have justified 
its existence. 


From the same address I quote another paragraph, not 
only because it was characteristic of the man, but also because 
it expressed the spirit of the school so far as he was able to 
influence it. It is a very significant message to all who 
essay to teach—to the trainers of teachers as well as to those 
in training, reaching out as it does through them to the 
children for whom alone, in the final analysis, normal 
schools exist: 

The teacher’s calling is a high and noble one, holding as it often 
does, the keys of destiny for those submitted to his care. An unsym- 
pathetic teacher may dull the edge of a sharpening intellectual appetite ; 
or an unskillful one dismay and discourage by his formalism and empty 
pedantry, the keen minds that would pursue realities and not endure 
the threshing of chaff. The teacher is given more often than any other 
the privilege of opening for the child the gates into a new realm. Ac- 
tivities and capacities not infrequently lie dormant until quickened into 


life by the inspiring breath of a real teacher, whose own soul has been 
similarly fired by contact with a fresh coal from the altar of knowledge. 


The Building 


The building occupied a site of five acres, which has since 
been considerably extended. It was located on Main Street 
in a good residence section of the east side of the city. The 
cost of equipment raised the original cost of the building to 
$70,000, and a statement believed to be true, says that the 
total cost at the end of the second year had reached $90,000. 
It was oblong in shape, patterned after the newer ideals in 
school architecture, and there was a rear extension of the 
middle portion. It was originally designed for additions on 
the west and east ends, as future developments would neces- 
sitate. Black River Falls pressed brick was used in the 
construction, with sandstone and white terra cotta trimmings 
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giving a very handsome effect. The original building had 
an area of 1,500 square feet on each floor, the first floor being 
exclusively used for the model department, and the upper 
for the normal department proper. The science laboratories 
and classrooms were on the third floor in rather limited 
quarters. The cut shows the original building and the addi- 
| tion on the west, opened in 1900 or 1901. 
| A prominent feature of the building was the gymnasium, 
| which occupied the ground floor of the rear extension, and 
above which was the main assembly room, each 50 by 70 feet. 
This assembly room was also used as a study room. 


W ork Begins 


After a week of waiting, we were all glad to have the 
opening day arrive. There is always a feeling of adventure 
about a new educational enterprise, and this was experienced 
not only by the boys and girls and the men and women who 
swarmed to the new school on that first day, but by the 
teachers as well. 

The registration by Mr. Pray of pupils for the Model 
School had been going on for sometime. Either because he 
wanted to be sure that this important part of a training 
school for teachers should be well supplied with practice 
material, or because he was desirous of making it as useful 
as possible to the community, there had been little or no 
selection exercised in ‘the admission of applicants. The 
tuition fee was small. The result was that along with excel- 
lent material from which might be shaped a “Model School” 
there was some that gave evidence of not being wanted else- 
where. Just how many came the first morning to my room 
I do not remember, but the enrollment for the year was 61. 
The intermediate and primary grades were also filled to 
capacity, the records giving 165 as the total for the model 
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department. In the normal department the enrollment was 
larger than expected. 

Now that we have the educational wheels running and the 
teacher operatives in place, let us take a look at 


The School Environment—Local and Regional 


My first impressions of the locality were not very favor- 
able, and the question was asked by more than one who came 
to work in the school, why had the regents settled upon this 
locality as a site for the sixth normal school of the state. 

I recall that at the end of the first or second week a few 
of the women of the faculty decided to drive about and see 
the country. Our outfit for the occasion was the best one 
that the city livery stable afforded—a three seated buggy, 
drawn by a beautiful team of white horses of which the cap- 
able driver was justly proud.* He was directed to take us 
to Plover, of which we had heard frequent mention, and 
which, so we had learned, had once been the county seat of 
Portage County. 

Our vehicle plowed through deep sand, and we were 
smothered with dust. The country all about was flat and 
sandy, seeming to me—accustomed as I was to the black- 
soiled lowlands and rich, rolling uplands of southern 
Wisconsin—like a veritable desert. Most of the farmhouses 
we passed were poor-looking, and almost everything seemed 
terribly down-at-the-heels. Then came Plover, showing all 
the signs of an abandoned place, similar to those seen in min- 
ing regions a few years after the prosperous boom time of 
some lucky strike. 

Had we known more of its history, Plover would have 


* Automobiles did not appear in Stevens Point until several years later. 
Mr. Joy, if I remember rightly, was an early owner of one. When we heard it 
approaching—and it did not have to honk to let this be known—we, if at home, 
ran to the window to see the sight, and if walking along the street, stopped to 
watch and wonder. 
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Portage County. 
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smothered with dust. The country all about was flat and 
sandy, seeming to me—accustomed as I was to the black- 
soiled lowlands and rich, rolling uplands of southern 
Wisconsin—like a veritable desert. Most of the farmhouses 
we passed were poor-looking, and almost everything seemed 
terribly down-at-the-heels. Then came Plover, showing all 
the signs of an abandoned place, similar to those seen in min- 
ing regions a few years after the prosperous boom time of 
some lucky strike. 

Had we known more of its history, Plover would have 


* Automobiles did not appear in Stevens Point until several years later. 
Mr. Joy, if I remember rightly, was an early owner of one. When we heard it 
approaching—and it did not have to honk to let this be known—we, if at home, 
ran to the window to see the sight, and if walking along the street, stopped to 
watch and wonder. 
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appealed to us as it afterwards did, when we learned of its 
hard fate and were able to picture that Big Plover River, 
| which we had crossed, as once bringing down to the Wiscon- 
sin millions of logs, cut along its banks for miles up into 
the heavily timbered land to the northeast; and to see the 
busy sawmills at the mouth of that stream, where a pros- 
perous town had sprung up from this industry and its usual 
correlaries. But as we saw it that day, Plover was a depress- 
ing sight. It may be said, however, that the disappointment 
of the Wisconsin members of the group was mild compared 
with that of our companion from New England, to whom a 
country village meant neat, well-painted houses, on orderly, 
tree-bordered streets, and having a general air of tidiness 
and thrift. 
Plover was an unfortunate choice for that first excursion. 
If we had only gone in the other direction and had seen the 
glorious grove of pines north of the city, standing nearly 
intact near the great river—a sample of the primeval forest 
in the midst of which Stevens Point had intruded itself in 
the early days, and which, except for the trees on those few 
acres, had entirely disappeared. That would have been a 
sight which one would have to go far, even in New England, 
to match! Or had we taken the route to the west, crossing 
the river, and following the more picturesque road south 
along the west bank, the first impression of our environment 
) would have been more favorable. 


Further Acquaintance with Environment 


There is a story about an old woman, not very clear in 
her mind about the relation of cause and effect, who once 
returned thanks to the Lord for making the Mississippi 
River run by St. Louis. One had only to hear in the quiet 
of the night the never ceasing roar of water flowing over a 
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great dam to realize what the Wisconsin River was doing for 
Stevens Point, with only a small portion of its potential 
power as yet utilized, and why thanks were due it for favor- 
ing that particular “point” and causing it to become the 
location of a thriving city. 

A history of this interesting place is not intended, but for 
a background of the situation in which the faculty of the new 
institution found themselves, and as a cause or source of 
developing interest felt by most of them, a brief statement 
of the chief industries and its people seems relevant. 

The time had been when the vast pine forests of Wiscon- 
sin were within easy reach of it on all sides, and with its fine 
water power Stevens Point had grown to be a great lumber 
city. In 1894, although these industries, as the forests re- 
ceded, had waned somewhat, they were still second to none 
in the state. To the north and to the south of the city, great 
mills were operating and a smaller one was located across 
the river. In these, shrieking saws moved irresistably 
through logs, captured from the river and compelled to meet 
their fate; then riven to pass the ordeal of another roaring 
monster, the edger, and then to find a place as lumber in 
piles covering acres upon acres of land; or to be further riven 
into lath or shingles or box material. An annual output in 
these mills respectively, of from six to twelve million feet of 
lumber meant much shrieking and roaring, veritable music to 
the ears of owners, and a welcome sound to those hundreds 
of workmen whose muscular energy, spent in their operation 
and control, brought food, shelter, and clothing to their 
families. 

Nor was the lumber business all that the mighty Wiscon- 
sin promoted the development of, in Stevens Point. There 
were two flour mills near the center of the city, one of which 
had a capacity of 150 barrels of flour a day, and a third mill 
of like capacity a mile or two down the river. 
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great dam to realize what the Wisconsin River was doing for 
Stevens Point, with only a small portion of its potential 
power as yet utilized, and why thanks were due it for favor- 
ing that particular “point” and causing it to become the 
location of a thriving city. 

A history of this interesting place is not intended, but for 
a background of the situation in which the faculty of the new 
institution found themselves, and as a cause or source of 
developing interest felt by most of them, a brief statement 
of the chief industries and its people seems relevant. 

The time had been when the vast pine forests of Wiscon- 
sin were within easy reach of it on all sides, and with its fine 
water power Stevens Point had grown to be a great lumber 
city. In 1894, although these industries, as the forests re- 
ceded, had waned somewhat, they were still second to none 
in the state. To the north and to the south of the city, great 
mills were operating and a smaller one was located across 
the river. In these, shrieking saws moved irresistably 
through logs, captured from the river and compelled to meet 
their fate; then riven to pass the ordeal of another roaring 
monster, the edger, and then to find a place as lumber in 
piles covering acres upon acres of land; or to be further riven 
into lath or shingles or box material. An annual output in 
these mills respectively, of from six to twelve million feet of 
lumber meant much shrieking and roaring, veritable music to 
the ears of owners, and a welcome sound to those hundreds 
of workmen whose muscular energy, spent in their operation 
and control, brought food, shelter, and clothing to their 
families. 

Nor was the lumber business all that the mighty Wiscon- 
sin promoted the development of, in Stevens Point. There 
were two flour mills near the center of the city, one of which 
had a capacity of 150 barrels of flour a day, and a third mill 
of like capacity a mile or two down the river. 
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Still farther down, the rapids had again been harnessed 
to furnish power for great paper mills. In one of these with 
its six 200-horse-power waterwheels, rags were transformed 
into print paper, fine writing and super-calendered book 
paper. For this work, the wonderful river not only yielded 
up its power, but graciously contributed of its virtues—its 
soft water being especially adapted to the needs of this in- 
dustry. Also on the east bank was located the Wisconsin 
Pulp and Paper Company, with an almost incredible output; 
its great machines turning out, so it was estimated, enough 
print paper in a few moments to cover an acre of land. 

But the mills mentioned, dependent to so large a degrec 
upon the river, were not the only or the principal business 
for which Stevens Point was noted in 1894. It was then the 
center of a railroad system, the Wisconsin Central, and the 
superintendent of the four divisions of that system had his 
home there, as did the families of the 550 men employed in 
the shops of the company, or engaged in some other line of re- 
lated service. These shops and yards are reported to have 
covered 50 acres. From them there came completed, and 
rolled out upon the rails, parlor cars, dining cars, sleepers, 
passenger and baggage cars, mail and freight cars. “The 
citizens of the town rated the Wisconsin Central as the back 
bone of the city and considered it a sure foundation for its 
continued prosperity’—a “back bone” which, after a few 
years the wheel of fortune, turned by the self-interest of a 
new control, broke; and a “foundation” which the same inter- 
est transferred to Fond du Lac. 

Many great fortunes had been made in Stevens Point 
through the utilization for private benefit of the natural 
forest resources of the state. But, as we soon found to be 
the case, many of those to whom the greatest riches had thus 
come did not remain in Stevens Point, and perhaps to share 
their wealth with others through some philanthropic public 
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movement or measure. They thus placed themselves in a 
position of strong contrast with men and women whom I 
later came to know in another Wisconsin city, whose wealth 
had accrued in the same way, but who did not leave the city 
or the state, but stayed there with their wealth and through a 
fine public library, a beautiful theatre, a great institution 
of learning, and through homes where choice art and other 
accessories of culture could be observed and to a most demo- 
cratic degree shared, brought their little city into prominence. 
But there were many fine people left in Stevens Point— 
some of them wealthy—and we were all made to feel their 
friendly interest in us. 

As the geology of the region was revealed to us by Mr. 
Culver; as the virtues of what had seemed to me to be desert 
soil became known; as beauty spots all around were discov- 
ered; as October showered a wealth of color in the landscape 
not excelled by that seen in the White Mountains, or the 
Berkshires of Massachusetts; as winter brought its steady 
cold, and fine sleighing; as spring came with its abundance of 
arbutus—our physical environment as well as our social 
environment ingratiated itself into the lives of most of us, 
and we were content. Even the filtered water of the Wis- 
consin which we had to drink, having the color of cold tea, 
for which new arrivals sometimes mistook it, was liked for 
its recognized purity and healthfulness. 

After a while we lost, I regret to say, one of the much 
loved scenes I have already mentioned. It was the bit of 
“the forest primeval” which in 1894 stood on the bank of 
the Wisconsin to the north of Stevens Point. This choice 
natural object brought to my ear for the first time the sound 
of the wind in the tree tops of the forest, of which poets had 
told me; and to my feet the feel of soft beds of pine needles. 
But there was money value in those mighty trees—the 
growth of centuries. The rumor reached us that they were 
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to be cut down and sacrificed. Greed would push them into 
the hungry maw of the screaming sawmill. The weak but 
earnest protest of some of us faculty members who loved the 
pines was unheeded. Those wonderful trees are only a mem- 
ory now—alas! but had those owners been generous and 
saved them, what a monument would be standing now to 
commemorate their deed! Or had the citizens had the vision 
of what such a natural park would add to the attractiveness 
of their city, and had moved vigorously to keep it intact, that 
irretrievable loss might have been averted. 

Farther up the Wisconsin there is today such a park 
filled with just such trees. It is a beautiful spot. Known 
as Bradley Park, it perpetuates the memory of the donor, 
and is not only the pride of the citizens of Tomahawk, but a 
pleasure to all who visit it,—a natural object of enduring 
value and of increasing rareness, which people will travel 
miles to see. 

After this digression about our environment, we will 
again take up matters of school interest, the first of a per- 
sonal character. 


Unexpected Promotion 


The important position of supervisor of practice was first 
filled by Miss Emma J. Haney. Unfortunately, Miss 
Haney was unable to adjust herself to the new situation. 
She did not like the West, was apt to draw comparisons 
between her present and past environment, including in her 
remarks factors human as well as material. In brief, she 
was unhappy and discontented. III health, either the cause 
or the effect of this state of mind, obliged her to resign at 
the end of the first semester of the first year. Mr. Pray 
asked me to take her place, an entirely unsought and unex- 
pected honor. 
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It was not without some regret that I gave up the position 
of critic teacher of grammar grades. I had begun to feel 
that my room was getting in shape for observation by pupils 
in training and by visitors of whom we had many; but the 
new place was a big step upwards professionally and brought 
a 50 per cent increase in salary. The new duties caused me 
to realize how fortunate I had been to have had the varied 
experiences afforded by those hard years in the Kenosha 
high school, where I had, as previously described, been 
obliged at one time or another to teach about every subject in 
the curriculum. ‘That breadth of experience furnished a 
decidedly valuable preparation for the guidance of those 
who would practice the art of teaching under my supervision 
and direction. This was especially true of the upper grades. 

Of my preparation for such responsibilities in the pri- 
mary grades, I was not so sure. But I was ready to learn; 
and Miss Faddis, the critic teacher in those grades, was of 
superior ability and possessed of advanced ‘deals. Her 
training prepared her to carry into that room the spirit of 
the kindergarten, which we all feel today is most desirable. 
True it is, that observers with old ideals of order were some- 
times shocked by the freedom exercised by the children, but 
hers was never in the right sense a disorderly school. There 
was no order for order’s sake, but for the school’s sake, which 
motive the children were brought to realize, and willingly 
complied with. There was no display, nothing just for show; 
individuality was respected, natural interests skillfully 
aroused and utilized to some practical end, as when the fur- 
nishing of the beautiful playhouse was the absorbing motive, 
—a very common project now, but then new. It seemed 
to me that everything she said to those children and every 
move she made was guided by one purpose, the right effect 
on character development. 
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She inducted me into the latest ideals of primary teaching, 
ideals not commonly realized even today in our schools—and 
that was upwards of forty years ago. Jennie Rebecca Fad- 
dis was ahead of her times. A sense of the importance of 
the work she did for that school, and for the state through 
the students who went forth imbued with her spirit, and the 
appreciation of what she did for me, moves me to this special 
account of her work. Just what I, and others through me, 
owe her, may be judged from later developments. 


New Occasions Teach New Duties 


All who years ago attended a normal school in Wiscon- 
sin or elsewhere will know something of what my new 
position involved. For others a brief statement may be a 
justifiable use of space and to some it may have interest for 
purposes of comparison. Here is given what a woman seem- 
ed to be expected to do and did do, at that stage of normal 
school evolution. There was, I think, a considerable change 
when women in these positions were superseded by men, as 
they were soon after my time throughout Wisconsin nor- 
mal schools, except at Oshkosh. 

Preliminary to teaching a group of children in the prac- 
tice school, students were obliged to take certain preparatory 
professional subjects, in addition to those of an academic 
character, such as theory and art of teaching and observa- 
tion of class exercises as conducted by the critic teachers. 
When ready for it, they were, after consultation with the 
supervisor, assigned a group of children to teach for a term 
of ten weeks. To make conditions for success at the start 
as favorable as possible, their preferences as to subject were 
usually considered in their first assignment. The field of 
work for which they were preparing, primary, intermediate, 
or grammar grades, was also taken into account, and it was 
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often thought best, for obvious reasons, to place a man 
aspiring to a principalship as the teacher of a primary or 
intermediate grade. 

Interviews with critic teachers in regard to the course of 
study, and the special needs of the different groups of chil- 
dren followed, and then written plans for a week’s work were 
submitted to the supervisor. In these plans the Herbartian 
steps of instruction were followed, rather formal and 
mechanical as sometimes applied, but considered a good 
guide to the right order of procedure in teaching. Instruc- 
tion in lesson planning was also expected of me, although 
it seemed to me that a better correlation of work between 
departments might have had this attended to in some pre- 
paratory professional class. 

These plans had to be read, and criticized, and that was 
one of my duties. Monday was usually devoted to it. I 
was charged by the students with using considerable red 
ink. Also, for one hour each day, I gave a course of lectures 
to the practice teachers and others on elementary methods, 
a ten-week course, repeated four times a year. I saved my- 
self from the deadening effect of the monotony of this 
repetition by constant readjustment to newly discovered 
needs, and by the light of new truth revealed by continu- 
ous study. 

All the rest of the time I was visiting the classes of prac- 
tice teachers, observing, demonstrating when it seemed best, 
holding advisory consultations after visits, etc. It has been 
said that a critic’s ink may suffer from too strong an infusion 
of either nutgall or sugar. I most sincerely would have it 
said of me that if the ink I used showed an unbalanced 
admixture of these qualities, sugar rather than nutgall 
predominated; for discouragement and worry are hardly 
favorable to the right conditioning of men and women to- 
wards the calling they have intended to follow, and praise, 
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when deserved to any degree, sweetens life and is a wonder- 
ful stimulant to effort. 

When the practice teachers were few, as they were in 
the first years of the school, visits to individuals were sufli- 
ciently frequent to enable the supervisor to keep in touch 
with what was being done; but when there were as many as 
eighty or more of them at work every day, any individual 
benefit resulting from her necessarily infrequent visits could 
not have amounted to much. Critic teachers gave valuable 
help in the directing of the work. 

Finally, as the school grew, the model department be- 
came too small to meet the demands for practice and to carry 
out to an honest fulfillment the promise of the advertised 
course in teacher-training. It was little more than a farce, 
when two pupil teachers had a joint assignment, and alter- 
nated in taking charge of a group; and when the classes were 
so small as to furnish little experience in handling a situa- 
tion such as a teacher would find in real life. Then, much to 
my relief, arrangements were made with the school board of 
Stevens Point to use for practice purposes the lower grades 
of a near-by elementary school. Josephine Fitzgerald of 
Oshkosh was elected as critic teacher of those grades. This 
extension enabled the school to carry out more fully the 
promises of its catalogue. 

That the practice teaching was not an unpopular require- 
ment seems evidenced by a report of the president which 
says: ‘On the whole there is a tendency in the local school 
to do more than the required amount of practice. The act- 
ual amount of practice required for the full course is 30 
weeks. The average taken here now is 364% weeks. For the 
elementary course, the corresponding items are 20 and 2772 
weeks.” 
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Memoirs of Mary D. Bradford 
Efforts to Improve My Qualifications 


The summer following my promotion found me at Clark 
University in Worcester, Massachusetts, for a few weeks of 
study. This school with G. Stanley Hall at its head, and 
with a strong staff of associates, was then considered the 
very fountainhead of knowledge and inspiration in matters 
psychological and pedagogical. To follow up the metaphor, 
I will say that I was there to get the benefit of its helpful 
waters for the ills and weaknesses made evident by my new 
responsibilities, and that this result was realized. 

It was not until 1903 that time was found for another 
summer term of study. That year the National Educational 
Association met in Boston. It was a very hot season—a 
state of weather usually found, so I have repeatedly ob- 
served, in any city to which the N. E. A. elects to go, in spite 
of many promises to the contrary of its interested champions. 
So after the Boston meeting was over, I gladly hurried to 
Martha’s Vineyard, where for a number of years a summer 
school called the “Agassiz School of Methods” had been 
held. I had for some time been desirous of attending this 
much advertised school. On the whole I was disappointed 
in it, for in most lines of pedagogy the West was fully 
abreast of what the lecturers presented there. However, 
from two subjects I profited much. Dean Henry L. South- 
wick of the Emerson School of Oratory in Boston was an 
inspiring teacher of reading, and likewise Clarence Weed, 
specialist and author, of another favorite subject of mine, 
nature study. 


The Student Body at Stevens Point 


From the very beginning, the county and the city that 
had contributed the $50,000 for the building, got returns on 
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their investment as the following facts about attendance 
prove. ‘The total enrollment the first year in the normal 
school proper was 201. The students came from 26 counties, 
those from Portage County alone exceeding in number 
those from all the others, being 63 per cent of all. Of 
these, 84 or 41 per cent of all came from the city of Stevens 
Point. That the new school was developing its own con- 
stituency was evident from the fact that the attendance at 
other normal schools did not decrease. 

Statistics about the previous teaching experience of 
those attending this school indicate that teachers of long 
experience availed themselves of the opportunities for the 
improvement which it offered. While more than half of the 
total students enrolled during the first year had not taught 
at all, the others had so long a teaching record, ranging to 
as high as 125 months, that the average experience of all 
pupils above the preparatory grade, was 14 months. It was 
probably due to the presence of so large a body of mature 
men and women that the steadiness and working character 
of the young school was so largely due. In the succeeding 
years many of the first-year elementary course students re- 
ported over 50 months of teaching, and some of them 100 
months. 

For comparison with present standards, the following 
fact may have interest: Of the students that first year (not 
counting the preparatory classes) only 22% per cent were 
graduates of high school. These, when well prepared, 
might by steady application complete the course and secure 
the diploma in two years. 

President Pray’s desire to make the school contribute in 
every way possible to the educational needs of his territory 
and not to debar those with worthy aspirations from benefits 
which they were to any degree prepared for, caused him to 
admit to a one-year course those who were then teaching or 
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who planned to teach in the rural schools, and who could not 
continue in school long enough to finish any regular course. 
‘This was done five years before county training schools had 
been organized under the law secured through the efforts of 
Superintendent L. D. Harvey, which schools took over 
this work. 


Special Opportunities Offered at Stevens Point 
Normal School 


That the gymnasium was one of the especial interests of 
President Pray is shown by the following quotation, express- 
ing his views on the subject of physical training: 


In all recent well considered educational foundations, provision is 
made for physical training; not for play alone, nor chiefly, but for 
growth through play and serious training. Instead of suppressing a 
natural—that is God-given—instinct, we seek to direct its exercise and 
make it fruitful of desirable results. . . . It is hoped that from this 
training there may go forth stronger and healthier, and so happier, 
teachers of our youth; whose thought will be so marked with the idea of 
physical perfection, and a knowledge of the necessary means to secure it 
that the many destructive tendencies of school life may be counter- 
acted. . . . It does not befit an enlightened civilization that a course of 
training to fit pupils for the duties that await them should leave those 
same pupils unequal to their tasks. Hence teachers more than all others 
should so acquaint themselves with the needs and conditions of growing 
youth, as to enter with helping guidance and sympathy into their lives. 
Hence the generous provision here made for physical training may be 
considered as strictly educational in character, and properly occupying 
a prominent place in a Normal School. 


The gymnasium was on the basement level, and the room, 
reaching up to the second story, was 25 feet in height. Doors 
opposite the first floor landing opened upon a gallery ex- 
tending about this large room, and from it exercises, games 
and drills taking place on the floor below could be viewed. 
Although the sloping floor of this gallery, which served as 
the running track of the gymnasium, did not make it an ideal 
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sitting or standing place for spectators, still the gallery was 
always filled whenever the door were found unlocked. 

This interesting room was equipped with abundant 
apparatus for light and heavy gymnastics. Physical meas- 
urements of each student and of all children in the practice 
school were taken by Miss Crawford, the well-qualified 
director of all this work, and when necessary, these were 
made the bases of specially prescribed exercises suited to 
the needs of each individual. The bathrooms adjacent to the 
gymnasium were well provided with needed appliances, in- 
cluding dressing rooms and lockers. Mention is made of all 
these details because this normal school was the first one in 
the state to be thus equipped, and to carry out the anthropo- 
metric measurements and corrective work. 

Comparison with the best that President Albee could and 
did do in the Oshkosh Normal School a quarter of a century 
before as mentioned in Chapter VIII, affords a measure of 
the progress made in supplying opportunities for physical 
training in a state institution. 


School Order and Discipline 


In writing under this heading, my thought again goes 
back to the normal school that I knew in 1875 and 1876. I 
recall the repression; the ideal of proper order; the tradi- 
tional magnifying of the act of whispering to the size of a 
school iniquity even when it caused no disturbance of the 
proper procedure of the school; the strict supervision of men 
and women old enough to take care of themselves, and who 
if incapable of doing so, were certainly not deserving of 
education by the state as future exemplars for its children. 

The ideals of school order at Stevens Point were very 
different. No especial leadership is claimed for the new 
school in exemplifying a better, more rational ideal, for the 
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change was becoming general. The school did not, however, 
entirely escape criticism for the freedom which visitors some- 
times witnessed there. 

The following quotation from a speech by Mr. Pray 
in 1894 expressed his views on this subject: 

Man is a social creature and the teacher must not forget to con- 
tribute his share to the general good. The school is not so different 
from other gatherings that the usual rules of kindly behavior and 
courtesy may be forgotten. It is not all of life to live; nor is the 
accumulation of means more important than the end sought,—culture and 


human happiness. Hence those social graces which adorn civilized life 
must claim the attention of the teachers. 


As to morals, students were impressed with the belief 
that though there might not be agreement as to method, 
there could be no doubt whatever regarding the fundamental 
necessity that those universal truths and principles of action 
agreed upon by all thinking men should early be implanted 
in the hearts and souls of the young. ‘Truth, industry, 
honesty, independence, brotherly love, patriotism—which he 
described as “the main spring of most heroic sacrifice for the 


good of others”—were the aims stressed in conduct guidance. 
He said: 


Every school must teach by example, and may well often add 
precept; and no school can be worth public support, since it cumbers the 
ground and hinders a better one, which neglects to teach most emphatic- 
ally these fundamental principles of conduct. 


Recreation 


It was not long after the school started before out-of- 
door activities were organized, Mr. Sylvester leading in this 
work. In the spring of the first year there was a field day. 
Football received attention early, and the full grown men 
among the students furnished excellent material for the vig- 
orous training that had begun. In the fall of the second 
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year a team was ready and in a series of four games was 
beaten but once, a fact mentioned not because I considered 
it of great importance in itself, but for its potency in the 
development of school spirit, as is true of all rightly con- 
ducted school athletics, and because “school spirit’”’ connotes 
loyalty and obedience. 

The following spring competition in field days with Osh- 
kosh and Lawrence College took place. I was glad to have 
my son take part in field competitions, but his participation 
in football was a different matter. I was charged by enthusi- 
asts for this game with being afflicted with what today would 
be called an “anti-football complex.” The desire of my 
fifteen-year-old son to join one of the teams raised for me 
a very troublesome problem, as such an interest has for 
many parents. 

I did not want him to suffer from the judgment of the 
crowd, and to have his self-respect impaired by prohibiting 
his engaging in what was regarded as a manly sport; but I 
knew that he was not ready for such strenuous effort. No 
objection was made, however, when the attractions of the 
training table drew him away from my boarding place. I 
knew that that would not harm him. It helped some in the 
solution of my problem when a catalog of protective appli- 
ances was brought to my attention. As many of these as 
seemed needful were purchased. Among these, I got a pair 
of silk and rubber, tight-fitting knee caps to protect knee 
joints not yet well knit; a rather conspicuous green-colored 
pair of golf hose, designed to help in the identification of 
legs in which I was especially interested, formed a part of 
the outfit. Drawn to the games first, so that I could be near 
at hand when the “green stockings” might be carried prone 
off the field, my interest in the sport was developed, and as 
the green stockings always came out of those dreadful 
melées safe and right end up, my “complex” was reduced. 
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All this was long before the great American game elicited 
from Nicholas Murray Butler this characterization: “‘Foot- 
ball is a profession, an academic nuisance and a commercial 
enterprise” and, it may be added in view of the season just 
past, a dangerous sport. But in those old days, the brutal, 
premeditated hard play, stressed today by leading author- 
ities on coaching, was not allowed, much less advocated. On 
account of all these later phases of the game, my old complex 
is being stirred to life again. 

It was not until the fourth year of the school that danc- 
ing was allowed at the social gatherings. Miss Crawford 
was not supported until then in her efforts to introduce danc- 
ing as a feature of these evening entertainments. There was 
some public sentiment in the town opposed to it, and many 
students had been reared to regard it as really sinful, or as 
especially inappropriate for teachers. I clearly recall the 
faculty meeting and the discussion that ensued when the 
question of having dancing at a coming social event took 
place. A compromise measure was finally adopted. It was 
decided that, provided a program of entertainment for all 
was made the first and principal part of the evening’s enter- 
tainment, dancing might afterwards be allowed for a short 
time. After that, objections gradually died out. 


Cultural Influences Afforded by the School 


Opportunities for participation in the cultural aspects 
of life characterized this school to a marked degree. I intend 
to make no comparisons here, for I do not know what was 
being done in other normal schools of the state. I want 
simply to set forth what was an evident purpose on the part 
of the head of this school, and what in a quiet, unostenta- 
tious way was accomplished in a few years. He evidently 
desired and designed to supplement knowledge in its quan- 
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titative aspects by knowledge in its qualitative aspects,—the 
sort that is not acquired but grows, under certain environ- 
mental influences, one of which is the presence of art in its 
various forms. He knew that with nearly all of the students 
who would come to this school, their environment had not 
furnished them with such privileges and he believed that as 
teachers they needed these cultural contacts. Literature and 
music had long been recognized in every well-balanced course 
of study as a part of the spiritual heritage of everybody, as 
much so as were science and history. Pictures by the great 
masters had through new processes of reproduction begun to 
claim recognition, also, as a part of that heritage of the 
beautiful, and now sculpture through plaster replicas was 
being made available for all who cared enough for such art 
to pay the relatively small price asked for them. This was 
the form of cultural heritage that was particularly stressed 
for the students at Stevens Point. Small sums of money 
as they came to his hand from various sources—activities of 
the school or gifts from classes and others—were expended 
for the best reproductions of old Greek and later Italian 
sculpture with an occasional bust of a distinguished modern 
personage. 

The catalog of the school at the end of its sixth year con- 
tains a beautiful cut showing the pieces of statuary that had 
gradually been accumulated through those few years. For 
this picture, students under the direction of Miss Tanner 
had arranged a background of foliage on the wall back of 
the assembly platform on which the pieces of statuary be- 
longing to the school were arranged with fine effect. Among 
them are good sized reproductions of such classic pieces as 
the winged “Victory of Samothrace,” Cellini’s “Mercury,” 
Michael Angelo’s “David,” and others of that order. I re- 
call a remark by a visitor heard when the piece first named 
above was set up, “Why don’t Mr. Pray, when he buys those 
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things, get whole ones, and not those that have been broken?” 
Would it have quickened her appreciation of it to have 
known that over twenty-two centuries before, it had stood 
intact on a distant island in the Mediterranean; and that as 
she saw it, one hundred and eighteen fragments had been 
pieced together, and that the long-sought, precious, lost head 
and arms were not broken off on the route from Boston to 
Stevens Point! 

When one considers the fact that many young men and 
women, born and reared in the frontier regions of Wisconsin, 
remote from art galleries, saw for the first time, in the 
Stevens Point Normal, these forms of beauty, and were 
taught in the art department their history and meaning, then 
it will be understood why I consider this a significant char- 
acteristic of this school. And it did something for the 
community too. That great lack of art appreciation existed 
among some of the patrons of the Model School, and that 
this new contact was needed not only for cultural uplift but 
for moral benefit is shown by another incident. It was after 
the beautiful “Mercury, Messenger of the Gods” had come 
to us, and had found a place in the assembly room that the 
mother of one of the girls in the intermediate department of 
the Model School came to me with a very emphatic protest. 
If I had any plan for taking the pupils of that department 
upstairs to the assembly room, she wanted her little girl left 
out, and she gave her reasons. What was said in the course 
of that conversation cannot be repeated here. All my efforts 
to get her thought away from the “stark-naked boy” and 
move her to a little appreciation of the beauty of the piece 
were unavailing. It serves to illustrate what I am saying 
here about the need of opportunities for the development of 
art appreciation, for an environment with a few of the ad- 
vantages, so abundant in European cities of old culture, and 
through art galleries in our larger cities, where to children 
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who grow up with these advantages, no suggestion arises 
other than that of beauty in a work of art. 

In the catalog of the tenth year is shown also a display 
of twenty-eight additions to the art treasures of the school. 
More statuary, bas-reliefs, busts of classic and modern peo- 
ple, appear in the picture, arranged by Miss Janette Reitler, 
who in 1902 became the presiding genius over this realm of 
culture. I am glad of the opportunity to pay a brief tribute 
to this phase of influence of Stevens Point Normal, and to 
express my sense of appreciation of it, for the personal edu- 
cational benefit derived from it made a few years later a 
summer among the art treasures of Italy much more enjoy- 
able and revealing than it would have been without the 
familiarity gained from living with a few fine reproductions 
found in the assembly room, halls, classrooms and art ex- 
hibit room of that school. 

Music was also from the very first an important educa- 
tional factor, another of the distinctive cultural influences 
of the school. Music was something more than learning to 
read notes or to sing songs. For three years, 1900 to 1903, 
Mrs. Alice C. Clement was an inspiring leader, and per- 
formed an impressive service for the school and for the 
community. Highly gifted as she was in her profession, and 
skilled in training choruses, she engaged the talent, vocal 
and instrumental, of the city of Stevens Point in several suc- 
cessful musical events, one of which stands out in my memory 
as especially significant. It was the rendering of the “Mes- 
siah” by local talent with the aid of able soloists from 
Chicago. It was a great experience not only for those stu- 
dents and citizens who took part in it, but for all who heard 
it. After Mrs. Clement came Miss Ella Fink of Milwaukee, 
under whom the chorus and concert work was ably carried on. 

Annual lecture courses made a third item under this gen- 
eral heading. As a member of the faculty lecture course 
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committee, I well remember the anxieties and perplexities of 
our task. We had to have the support of the public, but were 
warned in a friendly way against trying to put over a lecture 
course successfully. It couldn’t be done. The people of 
Stevens Point didn’t care for lectures. So, the first year, 
entertainment features predominated in the program offer- 
ed; gradually they gave place to features of a more highly 
intellectual character until fine programs of the best things, 
with one or two good numbers of the entertainment sort, 
could be secured with confidence of public support. 

What to some may seem more practical affairs, now 
claim attention, and the topic begins with some personal 
experiences. 


Institute Work 


During my twelve years at this normal school, nine of 
the summers found me in Wisconsin engaged for as many 
weeks as seemed to be best, in the teaching of county insti- 
tutes. In this line of work, as has been previously told, I 
had had some experience before going to Stevens Point. 
The pay per diem was attractive, and was not so static as my 
salary, which never rose above $1,500 throughout all the 
time that I was in the service of the state. Besides that, 
women were not discriminated against in the institute pay 
schedules, and that fact my sense of justice approved. But 
above all, I enjoyed the work. I did not then seem to need 
complete cessation of teaching in order to rest. Change 
brought rest, and I enjoyed the association with the many 
earnest women, and a few men, who came to these institutes, 
most of them rural school teachers. 

Among the county superintendents I found considerable 
difference as to professional attitude and ability. It was 
gratifying to me to be called back again and again by a few 
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of these superintendents who ranked high in the estimation 
of the State Department of Public Instruction and with the 
regular institute conductors. They were an inspiration to 
their teachers and good in management. There was an 
atmosphere of earnestness in their institutes and it was a 
pleasure to work with and for them. 

Among institute conductors I observed considerable 
difference in the treatment of their pupils, in conscientious- 
ness about really earning what they were paid (but, then we 
all know how hot weather affects one’s energies), in judg- 
ment as to the best use to make of the time. I came to know 
among these conductors many excellent teachers who in- 
spired all their hearers, and from whom I learned much. 
But there were a few men who were regularly engaged in 
this important form of service for the state who, it seemed 
to me, were “following after false gods.” 

For example, there was one man with whom I was asso- 
ciated in several institutes, one of the regular conductors, 
whose “pet stunt” in arithmetic was “Least Common Mul- 
tiple” and “Greatest Common Divisor.” Precious time of 
those teachers was taken with the display of his wonderful 
powers of finding, with astounding alacrity, the L.C.M. and 
the G.C.D. of any reasonable series of numbers named by 
the class. These according to my notion, were useless, 
senseless, misguiding performances, the veritable “threshing 
of chaff’ to use Mr. Pray’s words already quoted. What 
those teachers needed for the sake of the children of their 
schools was, in the first place, to know how children acquire 
ideas of number, and how to help the process; how to handle 
in the best way the teaching of fundamental skills, and their 
application to the common practical affairs of life. Other 
illustrations of what seemed to me to be waste of time, I 
refrain from even mentioning lest my readers charge me with 
wasting their time with pedagogical dissertations. “Insti- 
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tute Conductors and County Superintendents I have 
Known” would be a proper caption for a chapter by itself, 
and what an interesting lot of photographs of various insti- 
tutes that old relic-trunk of mine would yield for it! As I 
ponder for a moment the possibilities of such a venture, three 
names come instantly to mind. They were those with whom 
I worked several summers: F’. B. Dell of Jackson County, 
John F. Lamont of Marathon County, and a woman, Ellen 
C. Hammond, who also was not only excellent in the work 
expected of the county superintendents, but who stands out 
from all the rest for the unique, pervasive character of her 
influence upon the whole county community. 

This much I will venture concerning my own work. 
Faults I undoubtedly had, but I had no “pet stunts” to dis- 
play to awe the unskilled. Neither did my work aim to help 
those attending in order to pass the coming examinations, 
especially along academic, informational lines, and probably 
that disappointed some; but I was strongly desirous of shar- 
ing with those teachers and would-be-teachers what I 
believed to be true about teaching children. No claim is 
made to being exceptional in these respects. 

It was probably in methods of beginning reading that I 
met with the greatest success. With groups of children 
gathered from the village or city where the institute was 
held, a demonstration was made day after day, of what to 
do and how to do it. Nature study was also introduced as 
often as possible; for it was pitifully true of those earnest 
teachers that “eyes they had but they saw not,” and being 
blind they could not “lead the blind” to the enjoyment of 
the wonders of nature all around them. About other work 
attempted in literature, home geography, arithmetic, and 
grammar, limitation of space forbids mention, and good 
taste says “move on.” 
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Out of certain institute experiences there grew an inter- 
est that later opened the way for wider service to the teachers 
of the state. I became acquainted with facts about the pay 
for which these men and women whom I met were working. 
They were receiving barely a living wage, and many of them 
could scarcely afford the expense incurred for the two or 
three weeks of institute attendance. They could save noth- 
ing for the future. So when in 1900 the Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association appointed me on a committee to study the ques- 
tion of teachers’ pension, I was glad to serve. Superintendent 
John F. Lamont of Marathon County was chairman. Most 
of the study fell upon me, but I was glad to do it, and to 
know what was being done elsewhere in the United States. 
The report of the committee’s findings and recommendations 
is printed in the 1904 volume of Proceedings .. . of the 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Association. My attention has been 
called to an interesting point in that report that I had en- 
tirely forgotten—the advocating of the use of the phrase 
“Teachers’ Retirement Fund” instead of “Teachers’ 
Pension.” 

There came a time when an ambition was felt to put into 
print the methods lectures I had been giving. One on The 
Teaching of Arithmetic came on in 1904 or 1905, and I was 
getting the material in shape for the second on The Teaching 
of Reading. 'Then something occurred that changed my 
plans. In the fall of 1905 a request came from State Super- 
intendent Cary for me to write the reading section for the 
new edition of the Manual of the Course of Study for Com- 
mon Schools, issued by the State Department of Public 
Instruction. I contributed my projected pamphlet, consid- 
erably expanded to meet the needs of teachers of all grades. 
The first edition of this manual was printed in 1906, the 
second in 1909, with some revisions of my section, and the 
third in 1913, when I was too busy to help further. I regard 
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this as the most extensive contribution I have made to edu- 
cation in Wisconsin. Among other ideas it stressed what I 
called the ““thought-getting process,” now designated “silent 
reading.” 

It was undoubtedly to cause county institutes to perform 
more uniformly their designed function of furnishing rural 
and other teachers with instruction about the art of teaching 
and helping them to a knowledge of a really usable sort, and 
of real cultural value, that there was issued by State Super- 
intendent L. D. Harvey (1899-1903) a new manual for 
institutes more specific than the old ones, and this manual 
all conductors were directed to follow. There was some 
“rattling of dry bones” but that was what Mr. Harvey liked 
to engage in. My next topic shows how he undertook to do 
this on a still wider scale. 


Institute of Faculties of All Normal Schools 


On Monday morning, December 17, 1900, there assem- 
bled for a week’s institute, at the centrally located Oshkosh 
Normal School, the entire faculties of all of the seven Wis- 
consin State Normal Schools, a total of 160 persons. It was 
called by the Board of Regents of Normal Schools, and all 
teachers not disqualified by illness were required to attend. 
Such attendance—to quote the words of the official notice— 
“shall be considered a full discharge of contract obligations 
to the Board for that week.”* Superintendent L. D. Harvey 
was appointed as the conductor of the institute. 

It is not my purpose to give anything like an adequate 
account of this meeting, the official report of which is a 
volume of 478 pages,° but as a significant event in the edu- 
cational history of Wisconsin, one that touched at many 

* Wisconsin Normal Schools: Proceedings of an Institute of the Faculties 


of the Normal Schools (Madison, 1901), p. ix. 
* bid. 
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points my especial field of work, a condensed statement of 
its purposes and of its proceedings will be given. 

Never before in the history of the state nor for that matter, in that of 
any other state had the entire body of Normal School teachers, heads of 
departments, supervisors and presidents engaged in the most important 


work in the entire field of educational activity—namely the training of 
teachers, been brought together in general and special conferences upon 


the work they were doing.® 

Inspection of normal schools had brought to notice the 
fact that a great divergence in lines of work of the same 
designation had grown up in the system. Two topics were 
mentioned and the differences noted described. “What is 
here said of these two topics,” said Mr. J. Q. Emery, “is 
true in a greater or less degree of many, if not all of the 
topics of the course. Such conditions should be, can be, and 
will be improved.’” One aim of the meeting is thus pointed 
out; but there was another of much greater interest to me, 
expressed thus: “Probably the greatest defect in American 
Normal schools is in the correlation or lack of correlation of 
the work of the so-called academic teachers with that of the 
professional work and the work of the training schools.’”* 

In order to have a coérdinating factor that would bring 
about a unity of effort believed to be desirable among the 
different training schools of Wisconsin and between the 
academic and professional departments in every school, Mr. 
Harvey set forth and discussed at length what he maintained 
to be the Four Fundamentals,’ that is, essential propositions 
for teachers to consider in their teaching exercises. He 
would have these recognized and followed not only in the 
strictly professional classes of the school but also those pur- 
suing academic work as well. During the week, selected 
teachers from different normal schools presented exercises 


*C. E. Patzer, Public Education in Wisconsin (Madison, 1924), 162. 
* Wisconsin Normal Schools: Proceedings . . . op. cit., p. 8. 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid., p. 6 ff. 
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exemplifying the use of the Four Fundamental propositions 
in every subject of the curriculum. 

In and of themselves there was nothing new about the 
Four Fundamentals. They were based upon psychology as 
old as the hills, and upon scientific pedagogical principles 
purposely or intuitively followed by all real teachers; as 
“Proceed from the known to the related unknown.” But 
the plan meant readjustment and therefore it is not difficult 
to understand why the proposal to have the teachers of all 
subjects make lesson plans, and thus exemplify to students 
in their respective classrooms what those same students 
would have to do in the practice school, was not a popular 
proposal. But I am sure that the meeting re-impressed the 
purposes of normal schools, and caused every person there 
to think more than he had before about the need of logical 
procedure in a teaching exercise. To many the reform pro- 
posed by Mr. Harvey was preposterous, and this attitude 
of mind was not always confined to the “academics” of 
the faculty. 

But there were those in every normal school who prob- 
ably felt as I did about it—that it was a great step and a 
brave one. These were the critic teachers and supervisors 
of the schools for practice. I was glad to abandon the 
“Herbartian steps” for the “Four Fundamentals’”—only 
another application of the same psychology, and a form that 
seemed less liable to lead to mechanical procedure. I 
watched and not in vain for effects in increased codperation. 

I believe that great benefit would have resulted from this 
brave attempt of Mr. Harvey to unify the work of Wis- 
consin normal schools had not a turn of the political wheel, 
greased, perhaps, a little by reaction from the Four Funda- 
mentals, cut short his service to the state as the head of the 
educational system. 
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Growth of the School 


If a graph were drawn to show the attendance from 1894 
to 1906 at the Stevens Point Normal School, it would ex- 
press a rise from 201 the first year to 460 the fourth year and 
would keep at about that level for four years. Then there 
came a falling off for three years followed by a slight rise. 
The decrease in attendance was partly due to the opening 
of three county training schools within a radius of forty 
miles of Stevens Point. Besides that, because the capacity 
of the building had been outgrown, no effort had been made 
to encourage increased attendance. 

But figures on enrollment are not the only evidences of 
growth. There was an increase in the number of high school 
graduates, and consequent increase in the upper grades of 
the normal school, which made possible advanced work in 
science and the languages. Elective work beyond the re- 
quirements of the course was provided for in college Latin, 
in geology, and chemistry. In 1902, in the ninth year of 
the school, a domestic science department offering a two-year 
course was added. Being the first one in a Wisconsin Normal 
School, it drew students from all parts of the state. An 
addition to the building had been sorely needed for several 
years and this was completed in 1900, at a cost to the state 
of $28,400. It was on the west end of the original building. 
This important change gave relief to the overcrowded study 
and classrooms and permitted more suitable offices for the 
president. There was a secondary assembly room; the art 
department, always badly cramped, had a large classroom 
and a display room. The practice department had new 
quarters, these including an office for the supervisor, the first 
she had had for many years. The building could now take 
care of 500 students. 
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School catalogues are not usually regarded as very in- 
teresting things, but for years I kept the first twelve coming 
out of the Stevens Point Normal. Never imagining that I 
would ever have need of them and feeling obliged to reduce 
the amount of such impedimenta, I let them go. Now, 
through the kindness of Miss Lulu M. Mansur, the librarian, 
I have them again, loaned for reference in this time of need. 
The pictures scattered through these pamphlets suggest 
events and people, and recall some of the special character- 
istics of the school, as those of art already mentioned, and of 
new movements as they developed. The faculty lists stir 
memories of those who were selected by the president to work 
with the “aborigines” of that institution, to fill the places 
vacated by a few of them, to become heads of or assistants 
in new departments as the growth of the school demanded, or 
to fill temporary vacancies. 

There were in the twelve years when my name appears in 
the faculty list of the Stevens Point Normal, no less 
than 42 names of new members—30 women and 12 men— 
who for a longer or shorter period were called to work with 
the “Original Thirteen,” or such of them as persisted. They 
contributed to the progress of the school according to their 
special experience and interest, drank the tinted water of the 
Old Wisconsin, rah-rahed for the “Purple and Gold,”® and 
then left for other fields or staid on. Of those last men- 
tioned, several remained many years, and one of them is 
steadfast even unto today, while the name of another reap- 
pears to head the list. During my time there was one death 
in service, that of Miss Alicia DeRiemer, teacher of 
geography. 


” The writer of this school song was Kenneth L. M. Pray, the youngest son 
of President T. B. Pray. He is now the head of a training school for social 
workers in Philadelphia. 
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An essential qualification for an administrative position, 
one in which appointive power is exercised, as has been re- 
peatedly demonstrated from the president of the United 
States down, is ability to read character and to exercise good 
judgment in the selection of suitable persons for the various 
positions that must be filled. That President Pray pos- 
sessed such selective ability seems evident. In support of 
this statement, attention is first called to the work of the 
members of the original faculty, whose preparation for their 
respective positions was described earlier in the chapter; 
after them I will mention as many as space permits but not 
so many as I would like to of those who came later. 

Collins, Culver, Sanford, and Sylvester were the main- 
stays in the institution from the first, and let me preface 
whatever I may tell of their public service by this expression 
of my personal appreciation; they were fine men for a certain 
fatherless adolescent boy to know as teachers and as friends. 
Mr. Collins is still there in this thirty-eighth year of service, 
courageously carrying on in spite of the handicap of poor 
eyesight, a strong teacher of his favorite subject, mathe- 
matics. ‘Thousands of students in that school have benefited 
by his teaching and many more thousands throughout the 
country know him as author of textbooks in algebra, the im- 
proved teaching of which branch those textbooks have influ- 
enced. Joseph V. Collins has attained mention in Who's 
Who in America, 1930-1931, where I find other work than 
that of author of textbooks ascribed to him as follows: 
articles in magazines on metric system, language, prohibition, 
educational reform, and a course in Bible reading, 1923. 

Garry E. Culver is next to Mr. Collins in length of serv- 
ice at Stevens Point. He staid until 1923, a period of 
twenty-nine years, during which time he was the presiding 
genius of the laboratories of chemistry and physics in the 
early days, which were then away up under the roof, a situa- 
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tion changed, I trust, by the further expansion of the 
building. We who were associated with him knew him as a 
well-poised faculty adviser, and faithful friend; the students 
knew him as a genial, patient, devoted teacher. His white 
head, benign face, and tall, spare, somewhat bent figure—a 
posture to which we used to think the work under low ceil- 
ings had conduced—are indelible association with the school, 
held in the minds of his fellow-workers and of generation 
after generation of students. He is now enjoying well- 
earned leisure, alternating, according to season, between 
California and his home in Stevens Point, an active enthusi- 
ast for golf at eighty-three years of age. 

Albert H. Sanford, listed as teacher of history, govern- 
ment and political economy, staid fifteen years, leaving 
in 1909, when the new normal school at La Crosse was 
opened, where he became head of the history department 
of that school, a position he holds today. I am personally 
indebted to him for a contact he once formed with the prac- 
tice school. He encouraged me by visiting my methods 
class, finding out what I was advocating in the teaching of 
history to children, asked for a class to teach and taught it 
for a ten-week term, testing the plan (that of “type-study” 
as we called it then, now known as “project method”) and 
utilized his experience in certain phases of his own courses. 
I feel that this is worthy of mention, because it was a signal, 
and almost single instance in my experience of that co- 
operation of the pedagogic with the professional which 
many authorities think should characterize teacher-training 
institutions.** 

Charles H. Sylvester, institute conductor and teacher of 
literature gave up the former work after three years, but 
staid as a teacher of literature and pedagogy for another 


“Sir John Adams, “Teachers by the Grace of God,” School and Society, 
September 5, 1981, 308-307. 
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three years, when he resigned to devote his time entirely to 
literary study and to the preparation of a series of literature 
reference books which became widely used and well known. 
Always a friend of the boys, he had a strong following from 
the first. I am indebted to him for reforms wrought in 
certain of my problem cases, who, attracted to him by the 
prospect of hikes, or camping, or excursions, yielded to, and 
profited by, the strict discipline they encountered and bore 
for the sake of the pleasures anticipated. Mr. Sylvester 
now alternates with the seasons between a gulf resort in 
southern Mississippi and a camp in the woods of northern 
Wisconsin where I have been told, boys and young men still 
profit from his influence and enjoy with him the out-of-doors. 

Mention has already been made of several of the women 
of the first vears—of Miss Haney’s short stay, of Miss T'an- 
ner’s work for art appreciation, and of the success of the 
music department, founded by Miss Linton. Miss Pitman, 
teacher of Latin and German, made a short but impressive 
stay with us, resigning at the middle of the second year to 
marry Professor Frank C. Sharp of the University of Wis- 
consin. Her successor was Miss Flora E. Stewart who, for 
one year after I left the position, had been grammar grade 
critic. She was a graduate of Wellesley and a teacher of 
experience. She remained as teacher of Latin for about four 
years. Her successor was Katharine Pray, the eldest daugh- 
ter of the president. 

The grammar grade critic position was for the next five 
years filled by Miss Nannie R. Gray, who after that joined 
the normal school faculty as teacher of German. She had 
prepared for this work by studying in Germany. Except 
by students of the earlier years, she is remembered as the 
teacher of that branch; for she left Stevens Point only a few 
years ago, classifying then with Mr. Collins (although he 
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had two antecedent years to his credit) as “oldest members of 
the faculty.” 

Miss Crawford’s department has already been mentioned 
in another connection. She did a tremendous piece of work, 
and I used to wonder how she got through it all so well. For 
four and a half years she carried on this work, and then was 
discovered by the Chicago Normal School, where she came 
to know Colonel Francis Parker. From that place, she step- 
ped into the University of Chicago, where she became 
acquainted with John Dewey. He must have become con- 
vinced of her ability in physical training work, for when Dr. 
Dewey went to Columbia University in New York, Miss 
Crawford found a still larger field of service opened to her 
there. She is now retired and is living in New York City as 
Mrs. J. E. McLean. Her successors, Miss Frances Mussel- 
man, Miss Charlotte Gerrish, and Miss Mary G. Allerton 
were all well qualified and successful and each in turn left 
Stevens Point for a higher position. 

And now this brings me to a point I desire to make. In 
what I have just told about the men and women selected by 
Mr. Pray, we either find further evidence of what I have 
called his selective ability, or we must conclude that the 
Stevens Point Normal was considered a good “training 
camp” where men and women had an opportunity to prove 
themselves. Other instances of such excellence in judgment 
come to mind. Mr. Sylvester’s successor as institute conduc- 
tor was John W. Livingston, who resigned in 1904 to become 
the president of the Platteville Normal School. Mr. Liv- 
ingston’s successor was Frank S. Hyer, who became 
president of the Whitewater Normal School, which position 
he left recently to go back to the old school as its president. 
Mr. Virgil E. McCaskill, the first teacher of biology, was at 
Stevens Point from 1895 to 1902, and then left to become, 
first the institute conductor and then the president of the 
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normal school at Superior, Wisconsin. A man of exu- 
berant health, he was an untiring worker, and his genial, 
cheerful personality made him an especial favorite with 
children, and popular wherever he went. My associations 
with him as co-worker in school and at institutes is a pleasant 
remembrance. His sudden death about ten years ago de- 
prived the state of a much loved and respected educational 
leader. 

At the opening of the third year of the school, Edgar J. 
Swift joined the faculty as the teacher of psychology and 
German. He was a graduate of Amherst in 1886, and had 
studied at Leipsic and Berlin. His excellence as a teacher 
of German was equaled by his ability in the other branch 
named. He had imbibed during his life in Germany certain 
social and educational ideals that might have shocked a less 
open-minded man than Mr. Pray. But he was allowed full 
academic freedom, and the students of his period who were 
capable of it, were certainly stimulated to independent 
thinking. He is another instance of one who stepped up 
higher. He went from Stevens Point to Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis, where he still holds a prominent position. 
He is the author of several books, material for the first of 
which Mind in the Making he began collecting before he left 
Stevens Point. Seven other interesting titles are listed in 
Who's Who. 

His successor, Frank N. Spindler, has maintained the 
reputation of that department from 1901 until now, and has 
given the school unremitting faithful service in times of 
great stress and in the calmer years of its progress. 

With Mr. Swift there comes to mind a unique but very 
stimulating episode, connected with the name of Dr. Colin 
A. Scott who for one year was a member of the teaching 
force of Stevens Point Normal.’* Here I quote a sentence 


"Dr. Scott died in 1925. 
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from a letter written me by Kenneth Pray, youngest son of 
the president: 

One of the most interesting experiments—suggestive of father’s 
rather forward looking educational philosophy was his employment of 
Colin A. Scott, who then and later pioneered in a free educational method 


that aroused ridicule at the time, but is now a part of the substantial, 
progressive education scheme. 


Dr. Scott came into the practice school to make a demonstra- 
tion of his theories, which I watched with great interest but 
with some misgivings, then, as to its practicability. There 
came out of it for me, however, a deeper realization of the 
importance of respecting the individuality of children, of 
encouraging initiative and of endeavoring to discern, develop 
and utilize for educational ends their individual interests. 


W ords of Commendation 












At this point I take pleasure in quoting two letters from 
distinguished graduates of the school in its early years—my 
pleasure in doing so being greater since I decided to adapt 
them better for my purposes by omitting most of their very 
kind references to myself. I regard these letters as valuable 
additions to this chapter and feel sure that they will be inter- 
esting to others besides “Stevens Pointers.” The first is 
written from Yale University, Clinic of Child Development 
of the School of Medicine: 


My memories of the Stevens’ Point Normal School are of the golden 
age sort. They are perhaps tinted by the colors which glow when a boy 
is in mid teens; but my reflective judgment confirms my juvenile impres- 
sion that the Stevens’ Point Normal of the gay nineties was an important 
seat of learning. The Normal School itself had architectural charm and 
modernity though set in almost primitive pine land. And it had modernity 
of spirit. The “new-fangled” card catalogue of the library, the 
laboratory courses, the imported football coaches, the imported lec- 
tures (with wonderful lantern slides!) from foreign parts, the inter- 
school contests, the fresh vigor of the faculty and its young president, all 
bespoke progressiveness. 
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The heavy weights of tradition did not press; there were no musty 
odors; and I think faculty and student body alike felt the stimulus of 
pioneering conditions. I wish it were possible to call a full roll of 
all the teachers. Naturally the tall and genial figure of Professor Culver 
stands out in memory; but also the smaller figure of the active young 
professor of Psychology, E. J. Swift, who even in those early days was 
making experimental studies of a new and original character. Then 
there was the athletic figure of V. FE. McCaskill who trained aspirants 
both of the gridiron and the forensic stage. . . . Mr. Sylvester and Presi- 
dent Pray exerted their leadership not only in the school but in their 
homes. Mrs. Pray was a charming hostess on student occasions. 

The Stevens’ Point Normal School in its golden age was, I am sure, 
a powerful cultural factor in the development of education in northern 
Wisconsin and indirectly in the state as a whole. It is a pleasure to con- 
tribute this statement of my attachments and to salute the author of these 
memoirs whose splendid educational and civic work continues through the 
stretching cycle of years. 

Arnotp L. Gese.t, Director 


The other comes from a woman who has won renown in a 


different field: 


As I look back at my two years at the State College (then State 
Normal School) at Stevens Point, it seems to me that the institution, 
young as it was, possessed a strikingly efficient corps of teachers; and 
that the instruction was of an unusually high type. The President, 
Theron B. Pray, won the affection of the students by his kindliness 
and humor. His integrity and Puritan strength of character exerted a 
steady influence among pupils and faculty. C. H. Sylvester, with his 
learning and his real love of literature brought a new outlook into the 
lives of the young men and women in his classes. A quiet, witty man, he 
offered a standard of culture such as is always needed in a school 
largely devoted to the practical arts. 

Edgar James Swift, now a celebrated psychologist, taught German, 
and stimulated thought by his strong individualism. Joseph V. Collins, 
still at the State College, was an eminent mathematician—perhaps many 
of the students did (and do) not quite realize how eminent. Then there 
were G. E. Culver in science, Miss Tanner in art; Albert H. Sanford 
in history; Miss Linton in music; Caroline Crawford in physical train- 
ing—all admirable in their departments. . . . 

There was in the school, at the time of which I speak, a simplicity 
of friendliness which promoted a good feeling and a desire to learn; 
and it made the College a pleasant memory to those who left it behind. 

Marearet AsHMUN 
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I wish that my story could end right there, with nothing 
more needed to complete it except a brief statement of my 
passing out of the picture. But that cannot be, for this is a 
story of real life—a story that ends in a professional tragedy 
that caused local and state wide consternation, indignation 
and regret, that moved the whole student body to acts of 
protest, and—saddest effect of all—resulted in the breaking 
up of a home which had furnished a fine ideal of family life 
and right living to hundreds of young men and women who 
had enjoyed its hospitality. The cause of this disaster was 


Political Interference 


It is not my purpose to give a full account of the miser- 
able plot. Honest men are likely to gain the animosity of 
those that are not so, and the latter sometimes by the turn of 
the political wheel win positions of power and exercise it for 


purposes of private revenge. That is not an uncommon 
thing; what is uncommon in this case is the success of the 
instigator in winning the codperation of a respectable board 
in the execution of his plots. 

In early February, 1906, Mr. Pray had attended as usual] 
the meeting of the board, but had to leave before adjourn- 
ment, having been called by a telegram to Michigan to attend 
the funeral of his mother, whose serious illness had been a 
cause of great anxiety for several days. The board held an 
executive session and influenced by the statement of the local 
regent that the school was falling off in attendance, passed, 
without further investigation, a resolution dismissing Mr. 
Pray. 

When he was in Madison, he had no intimation from 
anybody that any action relating to his tenure of office was 
even under contemplation or that his administration was in 
any wise seriously criticized. The first information he had 
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about the matter was when he received the official announce- 
ment of February 24 from the State Superintendent of 
Schools, the Chairman of the Teachers’ Committee of 
the Board. 

In an able article by Judge B. B. Park in the Stevens 
Point Gazette, of March 12, 1906, he tells of the public at- 
titude at the time, shows up the weakness of the regent’s 
public defense of the board’s action and the falsity as well as 
the weakness of the charge upon which the dismissal was 
based—merely that of decreased attendance. 

The Whitewater Register under date of March 28, 1906, 
says: 

It has been long years since the press of the state has condemned 
with such unanimity and severity the course of a public Board as it has 
that of the Normal School regents in the unprecedented and arbitrary 
action in dismissing President Pray from the head of the School. 


Personal spite and hostility furnished the motive and a spirit of weak 
acquiescence the opportunity. 


The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin published an inter- 
view from Miss Ellen C. Hammond, a graduate of the 
school, and that is given in expression of the general attitude 
of the student body: 


If there has been a president of any Normal School in the State, 
whose school has been his life, it is Mr. Pray. He has spent twelve 
years of the best years of his life in the upbuilding of “his” school,— 
his because he to a great extent has made it what it is—one of the fore- 
most in Wisconsin. That a man who has rendered this service should 
be summarily dismissed without cause, thru the scheming of politicians 
must make every citizen of the State who realizes the situation blush for 
the management of this department of our educational system. 


Another Change for Me 


In view of what had happened, I did not want to stay 
longer at this school. No matter who might succeed Mr. 
Pray, there could not, with C. D. McFarland as regent, be 
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any other condition than that of disharmony; and I shrank 
from further disagreeable contact with him. He had had the 
temerity, in a special faculty meeting, to attempt to intimi- 
date us by a warning that any criticism of his action would 
not be permitted or tolerated. This preposterous treatment 
was resented generally by the faculty but especially by those 
who had been there the longest. 

I was more fortunate than some of my friends who felt 
as I did, for I was entirely free and they were not. No one 
was dependent upon me. My son, who had graduated from 
the S. P. N. in 1899, and from the University of Wisconsin 
School of Engineering in 1904, was already well settled in 
his work as an electrical engineer. I was free to go and take 
my chances, and that I decided to do. 

I was not kept long in doubt about where my next field 
of work would be. Immediately after the news of Mr. 
Pray’s dismissal got abroad, a letter came from L. D. Har- 
vey, then president of the Stout Institute and superintendent 
of schools of Menomonie, Wisconsin, offering me a position 
there and I accepted it. 

My resignation was soon followed by those of the three 
critic teachers. Miss Ida M. Densmore of the grammar de- 
partment went to Kalamazoo, Michigan, as a critic teacher 
in the normal school there; Miss Quinn went to Chicago 
where she has since been teaching; Miss Faddis found at 
first a field of labor in the East and later, after several 
changes in administrative work, became the assistant super- 
intendent for primary grades in the schools of St. Paul, 
Minnesota. Her death occurred there November 23, 1918. 
My successor in office was Miss Josephine Fitzgerald. 

I could have worked happily with Mr. Pray’s successor, 
John F. Sims, whom I had known in institute work and 
whom I thoroughly respected. It was not easy for me to 
break connections with Stevens Point. It was a second 
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home, and many strong ties of friendship existed, binding me 
to my associates of many years and to citizens whom I had 
come to know intimately. I loved my work, and had plans 
for further expansion of it. 


Personal Losses 


Twice during my period of service at Stevens Point I 
had been called back to Kenosha by death in the family. On 
March 2, 1901, at the age of fifty-two years, my brother, Dr. 
William M. W. Davison died at the old home in Kenosha, 
where when sickness came and death threatened, he had 
sought the solace of his mother’s presence. ‘The bond be- 
tween my brother and myself was strong; we had both 
experienced the same struggle in gaining professional recog- 
nition, but his handicap was greater than mine as his 
educational background was poorer. He had for years been 
a successful physician in Chicago, had won honors and was 
at the time of his death a lecturer in a school of medicine 
there. Public references to his work mentioned his practice 
among the poor of the city. 

On May 29, 1906, my mother died at the age of eighty- 
three years. As I ponder the question of how to characterize 
in one brief sentence her life work, there rises in memory a 
scene of my childhood. I am walking along a country road 
toward the schoolhouse. I see three or four girls of about 
my age running to meet me, waving their hands and “hoo- 
hoo-ing” in an unusually excited manner. They approach 
breathless, and then while the others stand quiet to listen and 
watch the effect, the leader comes close and proudly tells me 
of an addition to the family and what its name is to be, adding 


the mystifying statement, “Your mother brought it last 
night!” 
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Often when living in the country and after we moved to 
the city, my mother responded to the calls from neighbors 
and others for such a service, or for some other which sickness 
or accident required of her. She may be characterized as 
one who bore throughout her life “a lantern in her hand.” 


Distinguished Graduates 


I have observed when using my travel guidebooks at 
great educational centers like Oxford and Cambridge, that 
after the description of a college there is a paragraph on 
“Famous Members”; so I presume to follow this illustrious 
example and tell about some of the graduates of the Stevens 
Point Normal who belonged to what has been designated the 
“Golden Age” of the school. 

When I closed my service at Stevens Point, the large 
old register in which I had kept a record of the work done 
by practice teachers contained just 1,000 names. This is 
far in excess of the number of graduates during that period, 
because many were permitted to try their hand at teaching 
who did not stay on for the completion of the course. Many 
come to mind who have met with success in the field of teach- 
ing, but at this stage of progress of this chapter only a few 
can be mentioned, and so as my guide in selection I have 
taken those that appear in the book of books I have so often 
mentioned Who’s Who in America, 1930-31. 

Following the alphabetical order, the name of Jesse H. 
Ames, class of 1902, Stevens Point Normal comes first, who 
since 1917 has been president of State Teachers Colleges at 
River Falls. 

Margaret Ashmun of the class of 1897 is famous as an 
author. For a number of years she devoted her talent to 
writing textbooks in English for use in secondary school, 
the year 1914 being the date of issue of these. Then novel 
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writing engaged and still claims her energies. The letter 
previously quoted was sent from Waupaca, Wisconsin, her 
old home, but New York City has been her headquarters 
for many years. 

Joseph M. Beck, class of 1897, after teaching for a while 
was lured into the by-ways of political adventure. He repre- 
sented the Seventh District of Wisconsin in Congress 
from 1921-29. 

Dr. Arnold L. Gesell, whose letter about the school I 
have quoted, belonged to the class of 1899. When only a 
small boy, he became interested in the institutes conducted 
by Mr. Sylvester at his native city of Alma, Buffalo County, 
and while still in his teens followed him to Stevens Point. 
He brought great honor to Stevens Point by winning first 
the internormal and then the interstate oratorical contest. 
A telegram saying “Gesell won” signed “Will” sent me by 
my son, his classmate at the time of the event just named, 
gives evidence of our interest in him. He has made a steady 
climb from that time to the eminent position now held. The 
National Cyclopedia of American Biography enumerates 
the steps of Arnold Gesell’s ascent. Service to humanity 
seems to have been the dominating motive all along the way, 
the form of which service, since I cannot here reproduce the 
account of it, is revealed, with the evidence of its success, 
by a brief quotation from the reference book named. After 
enumerating the titles of other of Dr. Gesell’s books there 
appears the following: 

The volume on The Mental Growth of the Pre-School Child was 
selected as one of the 87 most important books published in America 
in 1925, in the list compiled by the American Library Association. The 
volume on Infancy and Human Growth received the annual medal 


award of the Parents’ Magasine as the outstanding scientific contribu- 
tion to child development published in 1928. 


He is a member of many associations and an officer in 
several. 
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Edward M. Gilbert of the class of 1901 is a professor 
of botany at the University of Wisconsin and the author 
of high school textbooks on that subject. 

William C. Ruediger of the class of 1897, a native of the 
same county as Dr. Gesell, is a lecturer on psychology and 
pedagogy and has been connected with Washington and 
other universities. He is the author of books on pedagogy 
and psychology. 

Harvey A. Schofield of the class of 1901, after a success- 
ful career as teacher and principal, became the president of 
the State Teachers College at Eau Claire in 1916. 

The successful head of the practice school in what is now 
the Central Wisconsin State Teachers College is a young 
man whose name is somewhere in the list referred to—that 
of the thousand names—Alfred J. Herrick of the class 
of 1902. One of the old friends who was for many years 
acquainted with Mr. Herrick’s work in that position says: 
“T don’t know but that the tireless efforts of the present in- 
cumbent may be a direct inheritance from the strenuous days 
of Mrs. Bradford’s ‘regime.’” In closing this long chapter, 
I want to express to Alfred Herrick and others who may 
have influenced the matter, my appreciation of the honor 


shown me by giving my name to the Junior high school, now 
a part of the practice school. 





























FREDERICK GEORGE JACOB LUEDERS 
NATURALIST AND PHILOSOPHER, 1818-1904" 


Ciara T. RUNGE 


%, a setting for an account of the interesting life of Mr. 
Lueders, and for its time unusual, a glimpse of Sauk 
City, the village on the Wisconsin of which he was one of 
the pioneers, is indispensable. There was something about 
that locality and it original settlers which attracted and held 
together immigrants of Germanic blood and traditions from 
Germany, Austria, and Switzerland and made them feel 
that in this new land of freedom and opportunity they had 
found, not only a people of strange language and ways, but 
a real home where they were at liberty to cultivate congenial 
friendships and bring up their families in the ideals and 
traditions dear to them. 

The settlement and early development of Sauk City fell 
into the period of the European revolutionary movement 
for liberation from tyrannical oppression whose climax 
in 1848 cast upon our shores many of the most intelligent 
and progressive participants in the struggle in Germany. 
Numerous American communities received the benefit of 
this class of immigrants, who contributed their energies and 
character to the development of a wholesome, intelligent, 
thrifty, and liberty-loving citizenry and a broadening, ra- 
tionalizing balance against the narrow, Puritanic influence 
that spread over the country from the early settlers on the 
Atlantic coast. 





* Read before the Sauk County Historical Society, July 8, 1930. 
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Sauk City’s share in this European wave became evident 
in its schools and its social and religious life, and under this 
influence it has contributed a generation of high intelligence 
and excellence. The little village, though small in popula- 
tion, always kept in touch with the world’s forward 
movements, scientific and political, and saw in its midst, at 
one time and another, many noted personages and public 
speakers, not usual in such out-of-the-way places. 

One of the early pioneers whose presence helped to create 
for Sauk City its characteristic atmosphere was F. G. J. 
Lueders, who during his long residence there, took an in- 
telligent interest in all public affairs and for many years 
filled with most painstaking care the office of treasurer, until 
old age necessitated his retirement. The advent of Mr. 
Lueders to America was in the interest of the Society of 
Natural Science of his native city of Hamburg, Germany, 
for which he undertook a trip of scientific exploration. A 
sketch by Leslie L. Haskins printed in the Sauk City 
Pionier-Presse* a number of years ago reports as follows: 

Just where Mr. Lueders entered the United States, we are not 
told, but he undoubtedly spent some time in the Atlantic states, for we 
find him, as he turns westward, bearing letters of introduction from the 
eminent Harvard botanist, Dr. Asa Gray. 

Traveling by way of the Great Lakes, he reached Wisconsin at 
Green Bay. Central Wisconsin was at that time only just being touched 
by the finger of civilization. The most important point then was the 
military post at Fort Winnebago, situated at the portage of the Fox and 
Wisconsin rivers. From Fort Winnebago Mr. Lueders engaged passage 
down the Wisconsin on the boat of a French fur trader, and proceeded 
with him to the present site of Sauk City, arriving at the place in 
July, 1841. 

Here a few hardy German immigrants had established a small settle- 


ment and among these congenial countrymen Mr. Lueders spent the 
remainder of the summer, collecting the plants of the region. It had 


* The article from which we quoted, written by Leslie L. Haskins from in- 
formation he obtained from Miss Augusta Lueders of Sauk City, a daughter of 
the subject of this sketch, was published in the Portland Oregonian as a part of 
the history of the state of Oregon. 
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been his plan to proceed to the Mississippi that autumn, but winter 
overtook him before he could find suitable conveyance. During the 
winter he found employment among the settlers, among other work 
husking corn on the very land which, 48 years later, his son was to own. 

In March, 1842, he continued his journey to the Mississippi, stopping 
at St. Louis, where his letters of introduction secured him an easy 
entry to his pursuits. Among those who assisted him at that place 
was a Dr. Engleman [Engelmann],’ the man from whom our handsome 
Engleman spruce is named. 

In the summer of 1842 Mr. Lueders collected throughout western 
Missouri. During this time he was diligently gathering information 
concerning the far western country and, finally he resolved, if possible, 
to explore it, even as far as the Pacific ocean. The spirit of emigration 
was already moving among the people, and in May, 1843, having at- 
tached himself to one of the parties, Mr. Lueders left the Mississippi, 
headed for Oregon. During the journey he collected as opportunity 
permitted. From this time his activities are not well known, until, on 
November 14, 1843, Captain Frémont met him and witnessed his disaster. 


Here is an excerpt from Captain John C. Frémont’s 
diary* reporting on his expedition on the Columbia River 
in Oregon, November 13, 1843, when he met Mr. Lueders at 
the Cascades of the Columbia: 


A gentleman named Lueders, a botanist from the city of Hamburg, 
arrived at the bay I called by his name, while we were occupied in 
bringing up the boats. I was delighted to meet at such a place a man 
of kindred pursuits; but we had only the pleasure of a brief conversa- 
tion, as his canoe, under the guidance of two Indians, was about to run 
the rapids; and I could not enjoy the satisfaction of regaling him with 
breakfast, which, after his recent journey, would have been an extra- 
ordinary luxury. All his few instruments and baggage were in the 
canoe, and he hurried around to meet it at the Grave-yard bay; but 
he was scarcely out of sight, when, by the carelessness of the Indians, 
the boat was drawn into the midst of the rapids, and glanced down the 
river, bottom up, with the loss of everything it contained. In the natural 


concern I felt for his misfortune, I gave to the little cove the name of 
Lueders bay. 


* Dr. George Engelmann was born February 2, 1809, at Frankfurt-am-Main. 
In 1832 he arrived in America and soon thereafter began the practice of medicine 
at St. Louis. The study of plants was of great interest to him. His notes and 
drawings on plants of all kinds constitute some sixty large volumes. 


* Report of the Exploring Expedition to the Rocky Mountains ... (Wash- 
ington, 1845), 194. 
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Haskins says further: 


Here is a single flashing scene from the drama of a human life. It 
suggests much, but tells little, and up to the present time it appeared 
that nothing more was known concerning this man. Now, however, the 
remainder of the record has come to light, and a story is revealed of 
whole-hearted, indefatigable effort in the pursuit of science ending in 
tragic disaster. 

Frederick George Jacob Lueders was born on the third day of 
October, 1818. His father was a gardener in the city of Hamburg, 
Germany, and in a private school at that place the boy, Frederick, re- 
ceived his education. Later he pursued a course in botany at the Ham- 
burg botanical gardens, and after receiving his diploma he entered the 
well-known large seed house of Haage, in Erfurt, Saxony, to complete 
his knowledge of practical gardening. 

After this course young Lueders returned to his native city where 
his abilities soon attracted the attention of the Society of Natural Science 
and he was offered the opportunity to undertake a trip of scientific ex- 
ploration to the United States. In order to further equip himself for 
this expedition, Lueders again entered school, where he took up the 
studies of astronomy and navigation, finally graduating as a qualified 
seaman with the rank of first mate. 

It can be imagined with what enthusiasm a young man, such as he, 
would enter upon his task. The western states were at that time a mine 
of unfathomable wealth for the inquiring scientist. To have the whole 
field opened before him at the very beginning of his career was good 
fortune scarcely to be believed. 


But fate in destroying the results of his long research, 
not only deprived the world of this valuable information, but 
changed the young scientist’s career. Mr. Haskins continues: 


Here in a moment all the young man’s hopes were dashed—supplies, 
instruments, his collections—all the fruits of nearly three years’ dili- 
gent labor—were buried in the Grave Yard of the Columbia. Nothing 
remained. “All that he saved,’ according to his daughter’s account, 
“was a copy of Gray’s Flora of the Southern States, which, though 
plainly bearing the marks of its involuntary baptism, is yet in readable 
condition.”® This book, still in Miss Lueders’ possession, is the sole 
remaining memento of her father’s gallant expedition. 

Mr. Lueders had outfitted himself with the expectation of spend- 
ing several years in Oregon. By the disaster at the Cascades his plans 
were completely altered. “The kindest assistance was offered me by 


*The writer is also indebted for additional information to Miss Lueders. 
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the gentlemanly officers at Fort Vancouver,” he writes, “but could not 
lead me again into the course which my enthusiastic mind had mapped 
out.” He then concluded to return to Europe and equip himself anew. 
In February, 1844, he therefore sailed from the mouth of the Columbia, 
and arrived at Hamburg in November of the same year. 

Here he found that family circumstances had so altered as to render 
other expeditions impossible. His botanical ambitions must be given up 
for the more remunerative occupation of gardening. With this purpose 
in view he again returned to America, but this time he was accompanied 
by his young bride, and with the intention of founding here a permanent 
home. “At Christmas, 1844,” he records, “I again hailed the Mississippi. 
I lived at St. Louis until 1851, and after that time in Sauk County, near 
Sauk City, Wisconsin tilling the soil, and my mind.” Mr. Lueders 
attended ably to his occupation of gardener and florist for the remainder 
of his life, but was keenly interested in scientific studies. He died at 
Sauk City December 21, 1904, at the ripe age of 92 years, having 
witnessed such changes in his adopted country as few men were privileged 
to see. 

One of his sons, Herman Frederick Lueders, following in his 
father’s footsteps, was an enthusiastic botanist with abilities that were 
early recognized in his native state. Unfortunately, privations and over- 
work encountered in his struggles for an education led to his early death, 


when, like his father, he had success almost within his grasp. He died 
in July, 1904. 


In Sauk City Mr. Lueders cultivated his small property, 
which he first cleared with his own hands. On it he raised 
seed wheat and many varieties of plants, shrubs, trees, and 
vines which, in the absence of nurseries, were in demand 
among the pioneer settlers of the region. 

For many years he kept a detailed journal of his 
observations on temperature, precipitation, and various me- 
teorological phenomena, for which his studies at the 
Hamburg school of astronomy and navigation had prepared 
him. In 1884 the University of Wisconsin published his 
observations on a number of auroras studied by him, and he 
published a pamphlet, Memoirs on Physical Astronomy. 
This was to be followed by a more detailed work on astron- 
omy which, however, was never completed. His book on The 
Aurora Borealis and another scientific work, The Law of 
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Reciprocal Action in the Universe (Das Gesetz der Wech- 
selwirkung im W eltall), were published at Hamburg in 1869. 
These works were mostly written during the author’s winter 
respite from the summer’s out-door horticultural and agri- 
cultural labor. He was a great lover of Nature and the 
waning strength of his old age was devoted largely to his 
flowers. 
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NORWEGIAN IMMIGRANT LETTERS! 


Written Sept. 27th, 1857 
Dear Parents, Brothers and Sisters! 

Since our wish has been fulfilled, and we have arrived 
at Hans Christoffersen’s, through many troubles, to remain 
here this winter, we will not neglect to tell you of our experi- 
ences on this journey to America. 

We left Drammen July 8th, and passed by the last shore 
of Norway, called Lillesund, on the 14th. The 22nd we saw 
Scotland, and sailed by. We did not see England, as we 
passed to the north of it, namely on the North Sea. The 21st 
of August we saw the first coasts of America, called the 
Newfoundland Islands. 

The 3rd of September we came to an island, 6 miles 
from Quebec, where we landed and washed clothes. On the 
6th we left and came to Quebec on the 7th. On the 9th we 
left Quebec, boarded a steamer, and came to Montreal on 
the 10th. We left there at once on another steamer and 
came to Kingston on the 12th, left there at once and came to 
Hamilton on the 13th where we took a train; we reached 
Detroit on the 14th, where we changed trains, leaving at 
once for Chicago where we arrived the same day. 

We boarded a steamer the same evening and came to 
Milwaukee on the 15th. The trip to Milwaukee cost $10.00 
each, children from 3 to 12 years paying half fare. The 
Captain had made this bargain for us while we were yet on 
board ship, for we sailed on the English line. We likewise 
had a free interpreter to that place. 

* The following letters written originally in the Norwegian language were 
translated and sent to the Society by Mr. Paul B. Bjerkeng, 1621 North Prospect 
Avenue, Milwaukee. In a letter he says, “Most of these pioneers from Ténset, 


Norway, who left Ténset May 17, 1858, settled in Minnesota in the seventies. 
Many have held prominent positions in Ottertail County for years.” 
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On the 15th we left Milwaukee, and reached Blekker’ on 
the evening of the same day. That cost $3.50 apiece. We 
rested there at the homes of some Norwegians from Valders. 
Then Ole (Stortroen) and I left to hunt up Hans C 
(Tréan) while Paul (Bjerkeng) and his family remained 
there. Ole E had remained at the hospital on the island 
where we washed clothes, because his two youngest children 
were sick. And while in Chicago, Tollof and Lars took an- 
other route to Lowa, because they had borrowed money from 
two Telemarken boys, and therefore had to accompany them. 

We hired a guide on the 17th, when we left Blekker; he 
accompanied us about 14 miles, and on the 18th we hired 
another, but he took a wrong road, so we went 22 miles out 
of our way. We asked the name (Hans C) of all the Nor- 
wegians we met, but none knew him. But as luck would 
have it, we met a Norwegian, who told us we were on the 
wrong road. ‘The reason was that the fog was so thick that 
day, we went east instead of southwest. So we turned 
around, while the guide went directly on to the nearest town. 
We retraced our route, very apprehensive, but providentially 
we reached the home of a Norwegian where Hans had stayed 
one winter, and were well informed as to where he was. 
Very happy and satisfied, we rested until the next day, when 
we got him to accompany us directly to Hans, who lived 
about 10 miles from there. This was on September 19th. 

On the 20th Hans and I went to Blekker to get our bag- 
gage and Paul and his family, while Ole remained. We 
came from there on the 22nd to Hans’, where we are now. 

According to our promise, we will inform you about the 
storms we encountered while on the ocean, as we noted down 
every time. On the night of July 31st there was a terrible 
storm, so that for our part we were certain that the waves 
would engulf us, had not the power of the Almighty been 
greater. We were on the ocean for 8 weeks, and perhaps the 
following also belongs in this letter. We were in number 277 
passengers on this ship when we left, but the Lord took 


* Probably Black Earth, the nearest railway station to some of the Nor- 
wegian settlements in western Dane County. 
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pleasure in calling to himself by death 8 souls of our com- 
pany, of which 2 were adults and 6 children. 

We should perhaps give you a little information con- 
cerning conditions in this country, although we ourselves 
have not had much experience in that respect. But we dare 
confidently affirm that there is a great deal of difference 
between the customs and profits here in America and in 
Norway. As proof of this, we will tell you in this letter how 
much Hans has prospered in 2 years. When we reached his 
place, he had 8 oxen, 3 cows, 1 heifer, 14 hogs, of which 6 will 
be butchered this fall, and 20 hens. Likewise 80 acres 
of land. 

He has acquired this inside of two years, because he was 
sick for half a year before that, costing him what he had 
earned before that. But you must know that he has worked 
diligently, late and early, and has used his wits in planning 
in the best possible manner. He will not sell his property 
now for less than $1000.00. But there are taxes and ex- 
penses here as well as in Norway, though not as large. Now 
that we have in the course of many arguments found out a 
great deal, we will advise you, that you may know it likewise. 
The milk here is just as good as in Norway, and all kinds of 
foods are as good, there need be no doubt of it. By no means 
will we advise anyone to come over here, but you must advise 
yourselves concerning this, since there are many hard paths 
and many tribulations to endure that one cannot understand 
before he starts out. 

We have, God be praised, good health after this journey, 
and we cannot complain of a single day’s sickness after we 
left you. At least we did not suffer in the least from sea- 
sickness, although there were but 9 or 10 of us who were 
well; the others vomited and were very sick. 

We will break short our poor and incomplete letter with 
hearty greetings to you all. Please greet all acquaintances 
and relatives who enquire after us. If any one should have 
an inclination to follow us to America, inform us definitely 
of it in advance. 
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In closing, may the peace and blessing of the Lord be 
with us and with you in this life; but above all, when we shall 
make our last journey from this vale of sorrow, may we meet 
with joy before God, where there is no more sorrow or sep- 
aration. Parents, brothers and sisters are diligently greeted 
from your devoted sons and brothers. 
[Signed] AnpERs JENSEN (STORTROEN) 


On the 15th of August another terrible storm occurred. We 
thought the waves would swamp us. 


Information about America and conditions there*® 


Since we have been in America about ten months, and 
have traveled extensively both in Illinois, and now in differ- 
ent places in Wisconsin, we will this time give you as exact 
information as possible as to how America really is, and also 
concerning conditions here, as accurately as we have discov- 
ered them to be in every particular at these places. You 
must excuse us for not having fully informed you about this 
before, but we have not had any actual experience, and did 
not want to write what others have told us. It is hard for 
one here in America to write a letter to you in Norway and 
take the responsibility for having written too much or too 
little, but put it down exactly as it is here, because if any of 
you should get the desire to follow us to America on account 
of these letters, and they did not describe conditions as they 
are here, we would consider ourselves unfortunate in that we 
have led anyone astray. But we will describe things in this 
letter as accurately as possible and as we understand them, 
then each and every one must do as they like, whether they 
wish to come to America or not. 

We will first tell you about the country, and we can say 
at once that it is a very fertile land, as one can sow almost 
what kind of seed he chooses, and he will be certain that it 
comes up, and just as certain that it will not freeze down 

* Written in the fall of 1858 at the home of Karl Olsen Bergebakken, uncle 


of Sigri Hektoen Bjerkeng, and granduncle of Mrs. A. J. Stortroen, in section 
10, Martell Township, Pierce County, Wisconsin. 
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again. Neither is there any trouble with fertilizing for any 
type of farming, as it is unnecessary. Here the land is uni- 
formly level except for small hills and valleys, so one place 
looks like another wherever one goes. In this locality the 
water is just as wholesome and good as in Norway, there 
being no difference. But as far as the woods are concerned, 
they are unpraiseworthy, since here no trees but oaks can 
be found, and they are not very plentiful on the farms the 
Norwegians have bought lately; but some of the Americans 
who settled here first have much woods and of the best qual- 
ity, and they naturally did not settle in the poorest places. 
For they found both the most convenient locations and the 
best forests. 

Their meadows consist of prairies and sloughs. Prairies 
are large level stretches where one cannot see forests in any 
direction while standing in the midst of the prairies, but can 
see only the blue rim of the sky around. And the sloughs 
are like the marshes in Norway as they are on wet land. 
And both kinds of meadows bear large crops, yes, fully as 
large as the luxuriant grass in Norway. Still, some of the 
Americans broke up land and seeded timothy seed which 
gives extremely high yields, and which is the best and most 
nourishing hay crop here also. What we call a “gaard” in 
Norway is called a farm here, and a large farm here consists 
of a dwelling house, a cellar and a stable. And here can be 
found many who have lived in America three or four years 
who do not yet have any house but live in cellars dug out of 
the ground. Fine houses are built mostly of timbers (logs), 
but they do not bevel the logs here as in Norway, but they 
let the logs lie as they first fall, then they take stones or 
whatever is most convenient and chink between the logs, 
later working together clay and lime and plastering the 
walls, and with that they are ready. And the roofs of the 
houses are of boards, since here neither birch bark, sod or 
stone (slate) are used for roofs. Some of the Americans 
have houses which are built of sawed lumber, which are large 
and fine. (There are enough buildings here after a fashion 
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(if one could only thrive in such, which is the most difficult 
for all who come here).) [sic] 

The winters here are neither as long or as cold as in Nor- 
way, and houses are needed for neither wheat or corn, as 
they make a box of boards in the field to put the crop in, 
cover it with straw for a roof, where it can stand until they 
haul it away and sell it. They haul their hay together and 
put it in stacks near their stables—those who have stables, 
otherwise a large number of the cattle spend the winter in 
the open. 

The Norwegian farmers here have generally from 80 
to 160 acres land, and an acre consists of about three Norse 
“maal.” This is all their property, where they have their 
fields, their meadows and their pastures, likewise their woods, 
which will hardly suffice for many, to furnish enough build- 
ing material, fuel and fences. From 10 to 40 acres of each 
farm have been cleared and put under cultivation, according 
to means. And the cultivated land is used to raise all kinds 
of crops. 

On this much land one can live very peacably and com- 
fortably when he is not in debt. It is not much better to be in 
debt here than in Norway. For from 10 to 30 per cent in- 
terest is charged here, and summons and auctions occur here 
as well as in Norway. ‘There are taxes and expenses for the 
farmer here as in Norway, although not as large. As far 
as earnings are concerned, there is a great deal of difference 
between here and Norway, since here a common laborer gets 
from 50¢ to $1.50 per day at this time,—it differs with the 
different kind of work and the hours are from six or seven 
a.m. to seven or eight p.m. the year around, as the days here 
are almost the same length all the time, and the nights are as 
dark the year around as they are in the fall over there. 

There has been a serious financial depression here this 
year, as the wheat has been very cheap so wages have been 
generally lower than usual. There is better pay here for any 
kind of an artisan than for a common laborer; (although we 
have not worked at our trade for others very much, but have 
done only what was needed for ourselves, because) but [sic] 
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one must learn to speak English well before one can carry 
on competently as a craftsman. 

Here may be found all sorts of animals and creatures, 
both tame and wild animals. The tame animals are generally 
larger than in Norway; but the wild animals are smaller. 
Two horses here, six or seven years old cost from $250 
to $300; two oxen four or five years old cost from $70 
to $100; a cow from $20 to $30, and the cows milk a little 
more here than in Norway as a rule, and the milk is also just 
as good here as there. A four-wheeled wagon costs from $70 
to $90, a plow costs from $12 to $18, a harrow from $4 to $8. 
A bushel wheat costs 50 cents, a bushel corn (maize) 25 
cents, a bushel oats 15 cents, a bushel potatoes 12% cents. 
We have not seen rye or barley here. 

One pound butter costs 10 cents, one pound pork 8 cents, 
one pound coffee 16 cents, one pound sugar 16 cents, one 
pound tobacco 40 cents, a pot of whiskey 12 cents. But both 
weights and measures are smaller here than in Norway, and 
prices vary here just like there. Clothing is much more 
expensive here than there. A pair of boots costs $5, a pair 
of shoes $2, one pair of trousers of wool and cotton cloth $3, 
a coat of the same cloth $5. More need not be mentioned. 

We will tell you a little about religion which may cause 
you to reflect, when you hear how different it is in this part 
of the world in that respect. There are many different 
religions here, and one has the opportunity to embrace which 
ever one he chooses. One can hear a preacher here six times a 
year at most when one is in the vicinity, although we have not 
heard a minister preach more than two times since we were in 
Norway, as we have been absent on journeys. Religious 
services are held at the homes of the farmers in turn, as they 
do not have a church here, although we have seen several 
churches around here. But there is talk of building a church 
here also, in time, as they have fenced in a church yard this 
summer and have already dedicated it, so in time it will be a 
little more cheerful in that respect. 

Here are also Norwegian schools (though not arranged 
like those in Norway) so those who want to educate their 
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children and bring them up in a God-fearing manner have 
the opportunity to do so; but here are found many of those 
who are so indifferent that they attend neither religious 
services or school, as there is no compulsion in such cases. 
Still, one can lead as Christian a life here as in Norway if he 
chooses to do so (although it is really more difficult). 

There are many, entirely too many temptations here, and 
many tempters who will lead one astray. On the other hand, 
there are few counselors here in America to comfort and 
guide one on the path which leads to Eternal Life and Sal- 
vation, as compared with where you are. And we will re- 
mind you, relatives and acquaintances at Faaset, that if any 
of you should desire to come to America, do not delude 
yourselves into the belief that you will hear as many good 
admonitions as you have heard, and will hear, at Faaset, for 
you will surely miss them. 

As concerns the weather, there has been an excessive 
amount of rain and thunder this spring and summer, so no 
one can remember the like of it. Likewise, the heat was so 
intense the last part of June, that it was almost impossible 
to work at all. If we sat down in the shade, the sweat drops 
ran off our clothes like hail, and we had to change shirts two 
and three times each day. One can not work outside in the 
rain here, either, for it will bring on illness; so you must not 
estimate earnings for each day here. 

For the sake of room we must close our humble letter al- 
though we have not written one tenth of what we would say 
had we been there. But a word more: that there is a great 
deal of difference, both in mode of living and profits, com- 
pared to Norway, you may be sure of, if one only can 
thrive here. 


ANDERS JENSEN STORTROEN 


Written January 13th, 1861 
You must pardon us for letting such a long time elapse 
before answering your last letter, which was dated April 6th, 
and reached us May 8th last year. One reason for this was 
that we wanted to wait until after harvest and threshing, so 
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we would know how much we raised on the farm we worked 
this past year, as well as a few other news items we will 
tell about. 

We got 200 bushels of wheat and 104 bushels of oats for 
our share. We also had four acres of corn, but that was 
destroyed when it was sprouting by an animal which is called 
a gopher here, which resembles the water-rat in Norway, 
so we had nothing for our work. Nevertheless we can say 
we have done well, as it was a pretty good year, and the 
prices for the crops fair; wheat is 62 cents a bushel now, and 
oats are 25 cents. We made about a dollar a day for the time 
we worked with it. 

We can inform you that we have built a house and a barn 
since we last wrote. We built our house last spring, and 
were kept busy a long time, as it is large compared with such 
dwelling houses here in America. It is 16 ells (32 feet) long 
and 10 ells (20 feet) wide, inside measure, and two full 
stories high. The timbers are hewed of oak and also beveled, 
so it was a lot of work and it took a long time to erect. We 
have divided it in two, as the whole room would be too large 
for so few people to live in. We built our barn last fall, and 
moved to our own home November Ist. We cannot take 
credit to ourselves for laying aside much money this year, 
as it costs a lot to build, and there are many other expenses 
when one takes up his residence here in America, as every- 
thing is expensive. We have only two cows, two calves a 
year - old, and three hogs, to date. 

We have had a very nice winter so far. Five weeks 
before Christmas we got a foot of snow, and it has not been 
very cold since, but quite mild. Earnings are a little better 
than last year, although the scarcity of money continues, but 
it is to be hoped that if the coming year will be as good as 
the past, times will improve. 

You will be glad to hear that we have all our usual health. 
We are asked to greet you all from Paul Bjerkeng and his 
family, likewise from old Nils Nilsen Neby and his family, 
and tell you that they are all well. We hope you will write 
to us as soon as you get this letter and tell us in detail of all 
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the events which have occurred in the neighborhood. Espe- 
cially would we like to hear how Lars Jordet is, as he has 
been continually in our thoughts since we heard he was sick, 
and you must greet him diligently from us, if he is still alive. 
Greet all relatives and friends from us, tell them we would 
like it very much if any of our acquaintances should wish to 
follow us to this country. 

We can also tell you that Peder Hektoen was up here for 
a three weeks visit, and he is enjoying good health and pros- 
perity. We heard from Ole Faadal a month ago; he and 
his family are all well, and he has decided to move up here 
next spring. But we have not had any letters from Tollof 
or Lars Moen since last winter. 

Ole can tell you that he shot a deer with the rifle we took 
along, shortly before Christmas. He shot it a short distance 
away from our home. There is an abundance of game 
around here, but time is too short to hunt very much, and it 
does not pay to do too much of that kind of work. Last fall 
we also did some fishing in a small stream (Rush River) 
which flows about an English mile from here. We used a net 
we had made. The fish were trout just like in the brooks in 
Norway, and we could have caught a lot if we had time and 
better equipment to catch the fish with. 

As we do not recall anything else of importance to write 
about now, we sincerely hope that these poor lines will find 
you well, and we will pray from our hearts to the Compas- 
sionate and Merciful God that He will keep and protect both 
you and us with His gracious Care and Blessing through 
the dangerous wilderness of this world. And we ask you all 
not to forget to pray for us when you pray for yourselves, 
as we who are so far, far off from Father and Mother, from 
Sister and Brother, will not forget to do for you. And then 
we will in happy expectation, hope and believe that if not 
before, which is uncertain, then after resurrection we may 
meet on the other side of the grave, where there is no more 
separation, but can live together throughout Eternity. 

In closing dear Parents and Sisters and Brothers, you 
are given a heartfelt and loving greeting from your devoted 
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sons and brothers, and we wish you a Happy and Joyful 
New Year. 
Your sincere and faithful sons and brothers, 
ANDERS and OLE JENSEN STORTROEN 


Stortroen in Pierce County, Wisconsin, January 1862 
Dear parents, brothers and sisters! 

Since we have for a long time been thinking of writing a 
letter to you, we must make an effort to do so. The reason 
for this delay was that Paul Bjerkeng has been waiting for 
a long time for an answer to the letter he sent to Norway 
last spring and which was addressed to his father at 
Bjerkeng. Since this has not come, we cannot keep you in 
ignorance about whether we are alive yet or not. 

Your letter dated March 15th last winter arrived the 
first of May, and we were not only very glad to hear that 
our beloved parents and brothers and sisters were in good 
health and well in every respect, but also that other relatives 
and acquaintances were as usual. It may be hard for you, 
dear parents and brethren, to realize how welcome each word 
in your letters to us is, which tells about conditions and cir- 
cumstances there, as you might know that we who were 
brought up there, and remember former conditions well, 
delight greatly in hearing how present conditions are every- 
where. We have heard reports from other letters from that 
vicinity, of news (which we do not know whether to believe 
or not, since you did not mention them), not of any conse- 
quence, but nevertheless of interest to us. For example, that 
Anders Husan is married; that old Esten Losegaard and 
old Iver Oien are dead, and other local news of like char- 
acter. Please be so good as to tell us a little more news like 
this in your next letter. 

Again we can, to God alone belongs the Praise and Glory 
for it, give you the glad news, that we are enjoying continued 
good health and prosperity. You might like to hear how 
times are here and what we have been doing since we last 
wrote to you. Last winter we worked a little on our own 
land, and in between times I made shoes and Ole did some 
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tailoring. Last spring we worked out almost all the time. 
We did mostly carpenter work. At first we worked by the 
day, and then we got 75 cents per day. Then we contracted 
to build a stable for a man, for which we received 22 dollars, 
and as it took us 11 days, we got one dollar per day. Dur- 
ing harvest we worked out also, as we do not have any wheat 
yet, but harvest lasted only nine days and then we earn- 
ed $1.50 per day each. 

After harvest last fall we contracted to build a house, 
and Thore Bersvensen Bruen from Tyldal was with us, so 
we were three on that contract. We were to build it of 
hewed timbers for $60, and we made fairly well by it as we 
averaged a dollar a day each. The house was 14 ells long 
(28 feet) and 10 ells wide (20 feet) and two full stories. We 
hewed the logs, which were of oak, on the ground before we 
hauled them up in place, but we did not bevel them as he did 
not wish to have the logs lie so close together. There has 
been a lot of building done here lately, as the houses have 
been poor, and there were very few who could do such work 
before we came; neither have people had as good incomes 
before as they now are beginning to have. 

Last year was poor as far as crops were concerned, as 
they got only 15 bushels wheat per acre where they got 30 
the summer before, and that was small and poor wheat; but 
corn and potatoes and other such crops were a little better. 
We had also a very nice fall here. We got about six inches 
of snow about a month before Christmas, and ever since we 
have had fine, mild weather. 

You have doubtless seen in the newspapers or heard 
through letters about the great war here in America, which is 
the reason for scarcity of money here. It is said that the 
reason this war started was that when they last had a presi- 
dential election, the Southern states chose a Democrat and 
the Northern states a Republican. The Northern states had 
a majority of the votes, and their Republican became presi- 
dent. The Southerners became so embittered they elected 
their own president, and started a war to chastise the North- 
erners; for the Northern states are free, and the Southern 
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states are slave states. We are not well-informed enough to 
judge which of these are right. We and most of the Nor- 
wegians around here voted for the Southern Democrat for 
president, however. 

There have been many battles now, a battle being fought 
almost daily, and many have fallen on both sides. But ac- 
cording to the papers and letters received here from the 
front, Southern losses have been greatest. It is 800 or 900 
miles from our home to the nearest front or battlefield. Men 
enlist (or hire out) for this war, but most people think they 
can hardly conscript anyone, since it is a civil war. A married 
man or one with a family gets $13 a month and a bonus 
of $100 when the war is over. His wife or his family gets $5 
a month from the county and $5 from the state as long as he 
is in service, and if he falls his wife or family gets a pension. 
But a single man gets $13 a month and is promised $100 
when the war is over. There are many from here who have 
gone to war, both Norwegians and other nationalities. The 
Northern army is said to number 700,000 men, and they 
have hardly any knowledge of how large the Southern army 
is, so they are probably the largest armies the world has 
ever seen. We hope and pray to the Merciful God, the 
Ruler of all things, that He will soon end this strife, or the 
times will be hard and it will be difficult to live here in 
America. 

Last winter, on March 25th, we bought 160 acres land 
from the government which lies alongside what we already 
had. Such land may be bought on the condition that inside 
of 30 days from the time you buy it and get the first papers, 
which cost $2, you must build a house and live there. There 
is not much land like that left now which is conveniently 
located, and the price is the same whether it is good or poor 
land. ‘The land we bought was offered for sale only a few 
weeks before we bought it; we had a presentiment it would 
be for sale, and watched closely. It is very convenient for 
us, and much cheaper than other land, as 160 acres cost $200 
and a year’s time to pay it in. And when the date for pay- 
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ment comes, one must be sure to have the money. If one is 
only a day too late, another can take it from him. 

We do not know if we will keep all this land, as we do 
not have enough money of our own, and it is difficult to bor- 
row such a large sum. Neither do we need so much land for 
ourselves, and there is no profit in having more land than 
necessary in these times, when the taxes are so overwhelming 
on account of the war which is now raging. But if we knew 
that any of our relatives or friends in Norway would come 
here, we would try to keep it as long as possible. 

We saw in your letter that you wondered how customs 
were here in America, for example as in weddings. We must 
answer that the customs are as you make them. On our 
wedding day we did exactly as you do in Toénset at weddings. 
We went six English miles to church. There are different 
methods of transportation, sometimes we walk, sometimes 
we drive oxen and sometimes horses. On our wedding day 
we drove horses. There are many horses here also, and as 


in Norway, they may be hired by such as do not own any 
themselves. 


We have both English and Norse school here. We built 
a large, nice school-house about an English mile from our 
home, so we have Norse school for a time each year and Eng- 
lish school for a time. We have also started Sunday school 
for the children each Sunday. 


A. J. StorTROEN 








THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 
Louise PHELPs KELLOGG 


I THE SOCIETY 


A gorse the quarter ending January 10, 1932, the Society has received 
eighteen additions to its membership. Three persons enrolled as 
life members: Alida Degeler, Waukesha; Amelia F. Stevens, Madison; 
Mrs. Helen K. Stuart, Neenah. 

Thirteen persons became annual members: W. J. Campbell, Osh- 
kosh; Thomas E. Coleman, Madison; Hunter L. Gary, Kansas City, 
Missouri; Elmer H. Groth, Milwaukee; Merlin Hull, Black River Falls; 
Rev. Paul B. Jenkins, Williams Bay; Jay Harrison Lewis and Arthur 
Moody, Platteville; Mrs. Ella Hoes Neville, Green Bay; L. F. Nohl, 
Carl Penner, Malcolm K. Whyte, and Otto Zielsdorf, Milwaukee. 

The Nashotah House, Nashotah, and the Superior Vocational School, 
became Wisconsin School members. 


N ECROLOGY 


The following life members have died since the report in December: 
William H. McGrath of Monroe; Frank P. Hixon of Lake Forest, 
Illinois; Professor E. T. Owen of the State University, Madison; Alex- 
ander E. Matheson of Janesville; E. E. Pantzer of Sheboygan. Annual 
members missing from our rolls include Daniel F. Enos, Waukesha; 
Charles L. Dering, Green Lake; and F. P. Henning, Cambridge. 


Ida A. Davison, a pioneer of Kenosha County, died at Kenosha 
September 10, 1931, aged 85 years and 21 days. Miss Davison was an 
older sister of Mary Davison Bradford whose interesting Memoirs have 
been appearing in this magazine. In preparing her first installment 
(September, 1930) describing the pioneer environment, Mrs. Bradford 


relied to a considerable extent on her sister’s accurate memory of early 
conditions. 


Tue WasHineton BrsiicgRaAPHY 


In collaboration with the George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mittee of the University of Wisconsin, our Society has recently issued 
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a timely list of manuscripts, books, and portraits in the Society’s library 
relating to our first president. This list was prepared by Ruth Pauline 
Hayward, assistant cataloguer, and is introduced with a brief note by 
Curator Carl Russell Fish, chairman of the committee. There are listed 
five manuscript letters and documents, followed by the printed writings 
in many forms; then come bibliographies and writings relating to 
Washington, which include many biographies. The Society possesses a 
fine oil portrait of Washington, painted by Thomas Sully, the well- 
known pupil of Gilbert Stuart. A reproduction of this portrait accom- 
panies the Society’s publication, which also lists the engravings and other 
portraits of Washington in our collection. The bulletin (number 98 of 
our series) closes with a list of reference readings on Washington for 
elementary schools which was prepared by the State Department of 
Public Instruction. 


ACQUISITIONS 


The Tweedy Papers—In 1924 this magazine (vol. viii, 349-360) 
gave an extended account of a recent gift of the papers of John H. 
Tweedy, territorial delegate to Congress at the time of Wisconsin’s ad- 
mission to the Union. The Society has recently received a considerable 
addition to the papers of Tweedy, about double the amount formerly re- 
ceived, extending the correspondence from 1824 to 1890. Some of the 
earlier letters are especially interesting for pioneer days, including one 
of Micajah T. Williams on the first Milwaukee bridge; notes about James 
T. Clyman, the far western pioneer; political accounts by Josiah Noonan, 
John Hustis, Andrew E. Elmore, and Alfred Brunson. Rufus King in 
letters of 1848 throws additional light on the German vote. There are 
papers on the Milwaukee-Rock River Canal lands, and interesting busi- 
ness papers from E. V. Whiton, Sidney Breese, and Ben Eastman, with 
considerable additions to the correspondence during Tweedy’s later 
life (1850 to 1890). 


German Immigrant Letters—The Society recently received, from 
the University of Bonn, Germany, copies of seventy-nine letters written 
by emigrants from a small district in the Rhine valley who had settled 
in other lands, mainly in America. Wisconsin is well represented in the 
collection, there being letters from Kenosha, Jefferson, Grant, Brown, 
Trempealeau, and Fond du Lac counties. There are also several from 
Minnesota, and others from Iowa, Illinois, Michigan, New York, and 
Louisiana. This group of letters is an earnest of what may be expected 
to result from the plan of coéperation with foreign collecting agencies 
which was inaugurated some time ago and has now reached the stage 
of effective organization. A certain area in the Rhine country is being 
canvassed intensively for letters from America which may still remain 
in the old homes of the villagers. 
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Kepler Hoyt of Washington, D. C., sends to the Society a manu- 
script copy of the autobiography of his father, John Wesley Hoyt 
| (18381-1908), completed by the son to the time of the father’s death 
) in 1912. Its chief interest is in the educational field, including services 
for the University of Wisconsin and efforts to found a national university 


at Washington. 





In volume vi of this magazine we published from a diary loaned 
to us, the Wisconsin portion of the journal of Frederick J. Starin, a 
pioneer of Whitewater. The original diary and commonplace book to- 
gether with a daguerreotype of Starin have now been presented to the 
Society for our files. 





Curator Lacher has obtained for us from the United States Navy 
Department the official records of the services of Rear-Admiral Albert 
Mertz and Lieutenant-Commander Carl W. Jungen, both natives of 
Wisconsin. 


| The late Fred S. White, alumnus of the University, presented to 
our Society just before his death in November, 1931, several photographs 
of Jefferson Davis, obtained when acting as Davis’s private secretary 
at his home at Belvoir, Mississippi. The acquaintance of the two 
families began during Davis’s sojourn at Fort Howard, Green Bay. 


























Miss Marian Scanlan of Prairie du Chien has furnished our library 
with a tabulation of the record of St. Gabriel’s church of that place, 
including baptisms, marriages, and burials from 1817-1829 accom- 
panied by a carefully prepared index. 


Il THE STATE 


Three pioneer educators were awarded “service honors” at the meet- 
ing of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, November 5: Edward A. 
Birge, president emeritus of the University; Charles L. Harper, of the 
state department of public instruction; and our contributor Mrs. Mary D. 
Bradford, of Kenosha. This is the first time such an award has been 
made. 


Dr. Joseph Schneider who died in Milwaukee in 1927 and gave 
to the city the “Doctor’s Park” as a bird refuge and nature preserve, 
was eulogized at the autumn meeting of the Steuben Society for welfare 
and philanthropic work during all his professional life in the metropolis. 


Mrs. Theodora W. Youmans, former contributor to this magazine, 
was honored on October 27 by Waukesha County, when a reception was 
given to “express appreciation for her fine idealism and splendid leader- 
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ship.” The Waukesha Freeman on that occasion gave a resumé of 
Mrs. Youmans’ activities, in relation to Waukesha County, to the state, 
and to the nation. She has recently been chosen trustee of Carroll Col- 
lege, her alma mater. 


MARKERS AND MemoriALs 


The visit of Radisson and Groseilliers to Lake Superior and the 
first house in Wisconsin built by white men were commemorated on 
October 25 last by the unveiling of a large brownstone marker, placed 
near highway 18 on Fish Creek not far from Ashland. The inscrip- 
tion reads: “The first house built by white men in Wisconsin was 
erected near this spot by Radisson and Groseilliers in the fall of 1658.” 
The unveiling was performed by Dorothy Cadotte, descendant of the 
Indian woman for whom Madeline Island was named and by Lucille 
Buffalo, descendant of the Chippewa chiefs of that region. The prin- 
cipal address was given by Superintendent Schafer, followed by Colonel 
Howard Greene and Colonel Fred Best of our Landmarks Committee. 
Curator Burnham and Attorney Lamoreux were local speakers while 
Postmaster Chapple who had been active in securing the marker, acted 
as chairman, 


A tablet in memory of George Peckham Miller, whose death was 
noted in the September issue of this magazine, was unveiled Novem- 
ber 20 in the office of the sewerage commission of Milwaukee on Jones 
Island. Mrs. William Chester, a daughter, gave response on behalf of 
the family. 


At Shawano on September 7 a monument was dedicated on the 
Lincoln School grounds to Lorenzo D. Roberts who taught the first 
school in the place and served the county schools for fifty-four years. 
The Shawano County Journal issued September 3 a “Roberts Memorial 
Section,” with a full biography of this well-known educator. 


At Oshkosh last autumn was erected a red granite boulder with a 
bronze tablet inscribed: ‘Riverside Park presented to the City of Osh- 
kosh by William M. Bray.” This gift was made in memory of the 
father and mother of the donor, J. M. and Margaret Bray, deceased. 


In Manitowoc’s Lincoln Park an anchor, wheel, and chain have been 
grouped as a memorial to Manitowoc’s ship-building industry, founded 
in 1847. The marker is dedicated to W. E. Elliott, chief engineer of 
the Goodrich line steamships on the Great Lakes. 


A unique memorial to Civil War soldiers of the town of Berry, 
Dane County, is a group of fir trees planted to record the enlistment from 
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that town. As each man left for the front a small metal tag was at- 
tached to his tree. These markers have long since disappeared, but the 
sturdy trees, thirty-eight in number, still stand as sentinels near Sunning 
Hill cemetery. This interesting memorial was described by Genie A. 
Laws of Mazomanie in the Madison Times for November 5. 


On Lawrence College campus a hedge marked with a bronze plaque 
was dedicated in December to the memory of Max Schoetz, graduate 
of 1902, who died while dean of the law school of Marquette University. 


At Watertown a bridge across Rock River, over which pass the 
main highways, was dedicated October 16, to the memory of John W. 
Cole, a pioneer Watertown settler. An elaborate program marked the 
bridge’s opening. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The Rankin Guards of Manitowoc were mustered into the state 
militia fifty years ago as Company H, Second Wisconsin Infantry. 
Twelve of the original company survive, among them Curator Emil 
Baensch. They were guests of honor at the golden jubilee observed the 
last day of 1981. The history of the unit appeared in the Manitowoc 
Herald-News, December 11. 


The Racine Lodge of the Danish Brotherhood Society celebrated 
its golden jubilee January 2-8 with an anniversary banquet and an in- 
stallation ceremony. Many prominent Danes were present from Chicago, 
Cincinnati, and elsewhere. One charter member, Nels Johnson, still 
lives in Racine and was especially honored. The same organization 
celebrated January 2 at Kenosha. 


At Platteville, the Monday Evening Club, one of the oldest Women’s 
Clubs in the state held a golden jubilee birthday last November, parti- 
cipated in by the officers of the third district Wisconsin Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and by many guests. The Madison State Journal for 
November 22 carried a brief history of the club’s half century. 


CuurcH ANNIVERSARIES 


The Congregational Church at Delavan was ninety years old last 
November and celebrated for three days (6-8) the interesting anniver- 
sary of the earliest services held in a small log hut, under the superin- 
tendence of Rev. Stephen Peet, who founded the church with seven charter 
members. 
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One of the oldest churches in the Beloit Congregational Association 
is that at Emerald Grove, which held a two-day observance of its eighty- 
fifth anniversary December 4-5. Greetings from many neighboring 
congregations were received. 


On October 11 the First Presbyterian Church of Manitowoc held 
a homecoming and memorial service commemorating the founding of the 
congregation in 1851. Ralph G. Plumb was chairman of the reception 
committee and prepared a program of pioneer recollections. 


Near Martinsville in eastern Grant County stands an old rock 
church which was begun eighty years ago and is one of the county’s 
oldest landmarks. There October 18 many neighbors gathered to com- 
memorate its founding. It is now on the circuit of Livingston Methodist 
Church. Its history appeared in the Fennimore Times, October 21. 


The churches holding a diamond jubilee during the last quarter are 
the following: Scandinavian Baptist at Raymond Center, Racine County; 
Perseverance Presbyterian, Milwaukee, home of Hollander immigrants; 
Salem Evangelical, Norwalk, Monroe County, whose first pastor was 
Rev. Henry Esch; Neenah Evangelical, founded for Germans by Rev. 
Jacob Himmel; Trinity Lutheran at Oshkosh, a German congregation; 
Scandinavian Lutheran at Halfway Creek, east of Holman, La Crosse 
County; and Tomah Methodist Episcopal, where first services were 
held in 1856 in a new barn. 


Churches fifty years old that celebrated a golden jubilee during 
the last months of 1931 were the St. John’s Lutheran Evangelical of 
Madison; the St. Mary’s Catholic at Brillon, Calumet County; St. 
Francis Xavier, church of the Franciscans at East Superior; and St. 
Rose Catholic at Clintonville, Waupaca County. 


Holy Cross Catholic Church at Bay Settlement, Brown Ceunty, 
the oldest edifice in the diocese built in 1852, is being razed to make 
way for a new structure. This church was the center of the Belgian 
settlement of Thiry Daems. 


Locat Hisroricat Societizs anp Museums 


Beloit Historical Society held its twenty-first annual meeting 
November 18, when Mrs. May L. Bauchle was elected president. Reports 
of the year’s work showed that the society is active in collecting, marking 
historic sites, and training junior members. The museum prospers and 
is expanding. The paper of the occasion was on “Early Beloit” by W. 
H. Wheeler. 
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Mrs. Arthur C. Neville was reélected president of the Brown County 
Historical Society on December 7. It was voted to continue publication 
of the Historical Bulletin, commenced in 1925. Edward Halline paid an 
eloquent tribute to the historical work and inspiration given the society 
by the late Deborah Beaumont Martin. 


The quarterly meeting in October of the Burlington Historical 
Society was noteworthy for a paper by L. B. Peterson on the explora- 
tion of the old Fox River Valley Railroad bed, which was graded in 
1856 but never laid with ties or rails. The museum continues to grow 


and has been recently given a painting of the first frame house built 
in 1840. 


Kenosha County Historical Society held the first meeting for the 
year on Friday, January 9. A motion picture was displayed entitled 
“Scouting for Washington,” a timely reminder of the Washington bicen- 
tennial to be celebrated during all of 1932. 


The La Crosse County Historical Society met in October at 
Onalaska, when a large map showing the Black River lumbering re- 
gions was exhibited and made vivid by singing of lumber camp songs, 
reminiscences of lumber jacks, etc. December 8 the annual meeting 
was held at La Crosse, when Captain Walter A. Blair, a veteran pilot 
gave his reminiscences of life on the upper river. 


At Lake Geneva the annual meeting was held October 14 when J. S. 
Hotten of Williams Bay was chosen president. Reports of the cen- 
tennial were given and a small sum remaining was turned over to the 
museum fund, which it is hoped will soon provide a nucleus for a per- 
manent exhibit. 


Langlade County Society holds monthly meetings at Antigo. In 
November Attorney Charles Avery gave a talk on local history; in De- 
cember reminiscences of Christmas in the olden days were told. Many 
additions have been made to the museum. 


Winnebago County Archeological and Historical Society heard 
N. P. Christensen and A. P. Kannenberg in October. The latter re- 
ported extensive finds of artifacts and Indian relics along the lake drive. 


At Racine the county supervisors have granted the use of a room 
in the courthouse for a historical museum and are equipping it with show 
cases and tables. 


At New London a public museum was opened on December 16 dis- 
playing a log cabin with fittings of pioneer days. 
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Wisconsin History tn tue State Prese 


The Milwaukee Journal, December 18 published an interesting de- 
scription of old Prairie du Chien, by a native daughter, Marian Scanlan. 
The article is entitled “Will Giard’s Ghost Cross New Aerial Bridge 
First?” and narrates in part the story of Bazil Giard one of the town’s 
first proprietors, who held property on Spanish west bank and lived on 
the British east side of the river. 


From the opposite end of the state comes an article in the Green Bay 
Press-Gazette copied in the Antigo Journal of October 7 describing old 
Fort Howard and its predecessors the French Fort St. Francis and the 
British Edward Augustus. Of Fort Howard, built in 1816, only the 
hospital buildings, the officers’ and surgeons’ quarters remain. These 
were removed from the site when the Northwestern Railway bought 
it for its yards. 


The La Crosse Tribune and Leader Press for October 18 gave a 
picture of a landmark of Grannum Coolee, a log house, built by Swedish 
immigrants seventy years ago, still occupied and snug and warm as the 
day it was built. The article was written by Robert C. Dunn. 


A historical sketch of South Milwaukee appeared in the Journal 
of that place January 1, the fortieth birthday of the village. It was 
originally the village of Oak Creek, when in the early nineties the South 
Milwaukee Company began its development. 


III OF WIDER INTEREST 


The American Historical Association met December 28-30 at 
Minneapolis, when several Wisconsin members were on the program. Dr. 
Schafer, as president of the Agricultural History Society, presided at 
its session and also at the one on Immigration. Professor Paxson spoke 
at the dinner of the Mississippi Valley Association; Professors Vasiliev 
and Robert Reynolds had papers in the sections on Byzantine and Euro- 
pean history; Professor Sellery appeared on the Renaissance section; 
Louise Phelps Kellogg presented a paper entitled “A Footnote to the 
Quebec Act,” which will soon appear in the Canadian Historical Review. 
Wisconsin was prominent at the luncheon given by Minnesota Univer- 
sity, when the University’s acting president, Guy Stanton Ford gave 
reminiscences of student days in Wisconsin when he and the Association's 
president, Carl L. Becker and the president-elect, Herbert E. Bolton 
were all students at our University under Frederick J. Turner. 
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The Kansas State Historical Society has chosen Kirke Mechem as 
its superintendent, and inaugurated the new régime by commencing the 
Kansas Historical Quarterly, the first issue of which appeared in 
November. 


The Illinois Historical Library has elected Paul Angle, former 
secretary of the Abraham Lincoln Association of Springfield, secretary 
and librarian to take office March 1. Georgia L. Osborne, who has so 
long and so efficiently cared for the interests of this organization retires 
because of ill health. 


Because the first ship bearing German colonists to America in 1683 
was the Concord the Concord Society of descendants of German immi- 
grants is national in scope. The annual meeting was held at Milwaukee, 
October 5-6, last, presided over by Curator Emil Baensch. Delegates 
from many parts of the country attended. For the ensuing year Pro- 
fessor A. B. Faust of Cornell was chosen president. 


An old Indian church at Petoskey, Michigan was rededicated last 
August after its restoration had been under way for two years, led by 
a committee called Ma-Windji-Indi-Win-te-kah-Wi-Tha, the Society 
which puts things in order. This church is headquarters for a portion of 
the Ottawa tribe that settled at Arbre Croche on Little Traverse Bay in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century. 


The Galena, Illinois, home of General Ulysses S. Grant, which was 
given to the general by his neighbors at the close of the Civil War was 
formally opened by the state last Armistice day. Governor Emmerson 
presided and received the house in the name of Illinois. It was pre- 
sented to Galena in 1905 by General Frederick Dent Grant, and the 
city has now donated it to the state, which is planning to make the 
house the center of a state park. 


On the Yellowstone highway, just west of Douglas, Wyoming, a 
marker was unveiled November 1 in honor of William F. (Bill) Hooker 
of Milwaukee, who formerly drove cattle over the Oregon Trail. The 
marker was erected by the Oregon Trail Memorial Association. Mr. 
Hooker, a retired journalist, was not able to be present at the ceremony. 


Two historians who have used extensively the Draper manuscripts 
for local history, have recently died. Dr. William A. Galloway of 
Xenia, Ohio, left a finished manuscript on the Shawnee Indians in Ohio 
which will soon be published by the Ohio Archeological and Historical 
Society. Harry T. Watts of Vincennes, Indiana, who died January 6, 
was interested in establishing the route of George Rogers Clark across 
Illinois from Kaskaskia to Vincennes on his epochal campaign of 1779. 
It is believed that Mr. Watts left his task well completed. 
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PORTRAITS OF FRENCH AMBASSADORS 


A committee has been organized at Paris for the purpose of obtain- 
ing oil portraits of all the ministers and ambassadors of the United States 
to France from Benjamin Franklin to Myron T. Herrick. These por- 
traits are to be placed in the Chancery building, on the Place de la 
Concord. The committee, headed by the present Ambassador, Walter 
E. Edge, appeals to all kindred of the former ambassadors for aid in 
securing portraits. Any information will be gladly received by James 
H. Hyde, secretary, 18 Rue Adolphe-Yvon, Paris. 











BOOK NOTES 


The Kensington Stone. A Study in Pre-Columbian American History. 
By H. R. Holand. Printed for the author (Ephraim, Wis., 1932). 
viii + 816 pp. 34 plates and other illustrations. Price $3.00. 


Mr. Holland, in this attractive volume, has set out in full the argu- 
ment, fragmentarily presented in many separate writings, for his belief 
in the genuineness of the inscription carved upon the stone found many 
years ago on a farm near Kensington, Minnesota. That inscription, in 
runic symbols, claims to commemorate the massacre by Indians of ten 
men of a party composed of “8 Goths [Swedes] and 22 Norwegians” 
at a point one “day’s-journey” north from the stone. Ten of their party 
were “by the sea to look after our ships [or ship] 14 days’-journey 
from this island. Year 1362.” 

The author’s problem, as protagonist of the theory that this in- 
scription adds a new chapter to American history, is threefold. In 
the first place, it is necessary for him to show that the presence of a 
group of Norse explorers in western Minnesota shortly after the middle 
of the fourteenth century was at least possible. Second, that such an 
expedition fitted, as a probable activity, into the known historical back- 
ground which includes considerations relating to Norway, Sweden, Ice- 
land, Greenland, and Vinland. Finally, he has the problem, linguistic 
and runological, of interpreting the inscription and of showing its con- 
sistency with the period to which it claims to belong. 

The third phase is wholly outside of the present reviewer's function, 
but he regards it as the crucial one. In other words he is convinced that 
the Kensington inscription will be considered genuine when the linguis- 
tic experts of the world shall generally agree to pronounce it genuine, 
not before. When scholars shall have reached such an agreement, then 
the historian’s problem will become more simple. 

For the historical background it must be conceded Mr. Holand’s en- 
thusiasm, persistence, and industry have achieved much. He has so 
rationalized the affairs of the Norse world during the Middle Ages as 
to make this western expedition appear not only possible but probable. 
The historian cannot fail, however, to note that in doing this he is some- 
times forced to rely on assumptions instead of proofs. That is true, for 
example, in regard to the projected voyage of Paul Knutson, supposed 
basis of the exploration journey to the west. Mr. Holand has found 
some documentary reason to believe that Knutson or another actually 
made a voyage for the king to Greenland at about the time in question, 
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but the rest—his exploration in Vinland, ascent of the St. Lawrence 
to the rapids, coasting to Hudson’s Bay, and ascent of the Nelson and 
Red rivers, is pure speculation. Such activities, one can say, would per- 
haps have been within the bounds of possibility, but Mr. Holand’s en- 
thusiasm very naturally makes the reasoning appear to mean much more 
than that. 

He again makes an assumption when he applies “day’s-journey” 
as a measure of distance to distance on land. He has shown merely 
that it was sometimes used in the Middle Ages to indicate distance by 
water. If he had found a single instance of its use in the other sense, 
one would feel more confidence in his conclusion that the ship or ships 
represented as having been left were in Hudson’s Bay at the mouth of 
Nelson River 1,000 miles from the locus of the stone, rather than at 
the west end of Lake Superior, which would have been approximately 
400 miles. A normal “day’s-journey” by land in that open country 
would have been about thirty miles so that 14 days’-journey would ac- 
count for that distance. 

No doubt the theory of “ships” ascending the Great Lakes beyond 
the falls of Niagara has its difficulties, but so also has the theory that 
so small a company ventured a thousand miles into the interior from 
their naval base in Hudson’s Bay, setting up a monument to their dead 
in the open prairie sixty miles east of Red River and about an equal dis- 
tance from their camp by the “two skerries.” One would suppose that, 
after the massacre of their comrades the terror-stricken remnant, in- 
stead of traveling south, away from that base, and spending several 
days chiseling runes on a piece of graywacke for a future American 
scholar to translate, would have made all haste to regain their ships 
by fleeing northward along Red River—if they had come down that 
way. 

Mr. Holand’s final disposition of that remnant of the hypothetical 
Paul Knutson expedition’s hypothetical exploring party is to make them 
the progenitors of the light colored Mandan Indians. This, it should 
be noted, constitutes an alternative explanation of the physical peculiar- 
ities of that tribe, the other being the penetration eastward from the 
Columbia of a mysterious Spaniard, ‘“‘Konapee,” survivor of a Spanish 
wreck on the Oregon coast, who is by some believed to have black- 
smithed among the Mandan a half century or more prior to the journey 
of Lewis and Clark. While the theory of the visit of Konapee would not 
explain what La Vérendrye is supposed to have found as early as 1738, 
that the Mandan at that time were “white” and “black,” it does comport 
with George Catlin’s discovery of a tradition that “the first’ man, 
“whose body was white,” “came from the west.” It can hardly be con- 
tended that the Norse survivors could have approached from that 
direction. 
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Mr. Holand has a pleasing and disarming style. His book gives 
proof of extraordinary facility in research and of “staying powers’ 
which do him credit. One is moved by his charming plausibility to hope 
that his theory may one day be so well supported as to gain general ac- 
ceptance. However, he who would add “a chapter” to pre-Columbian 
history of America must expect to be held to the most rigorous meth- 
odology in substantiating his premises. Since there is no reasonable pros- 
pect of proving the theory by the discovery of new historical documents 
to fill the gaps in the argument, we await the decision of the linguistic 
experts. 

J. S. 


The Populist Revolt: A History of the Farmers’ Alliance and 
the People’s Party. By John D. Hicks (University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis, 1981). xiii + 478 pp. Price $4.00. 


Professor Hicks began in the library of this Society the studies that 
have made him a leader among the historians of the Mississippi Valley. 
For more than fifteen years he has worked among the sources for that 
growth of local self-consciousness that occurred upon the frontier of 
the eighties of the last century. He has now brought together in this 
book the results of his investigations, and has given to Populism a defi- 
niteness that it has heretofore lacked. It has been a peculiarly difficult 
task, because the members of the People’s Party were themselves small 
folk, of no great importance in the public eye. Their movement was an 
accumulation of local grievances arising from the economic maladjust- 
ments of the new frontier, and aggravated by hard times. And before 
their organization reached even a low structural completeness they were 
re-absorbed in the parties of their origin, and their complaints were 
smothered in the wave of prosperity that came with the era of Big 
Business. Professor Hicks has traced their rise and dispersal with care, 
intelligence, sympathy, and good humor. He knows more about them 
than they knew themselves. And he realizes that their crusade for social 
justice, far from being a complete movement in itself, was only one 
chapter in the American process of frontier development. Save in 
moments of abnormal prosperity the United States has never been with- 
out a revolt in the West. There is a significant one in process today. 
Washington found one ready made when he took over his new govern- 
ment. But none of them went so far in the direction of definition and 
cohesion as did this Populist Revolt; and none has had an abler historian 
than Professor Hicks. 


F. L. P. 
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Autobiography of Roujet D. Marshall, Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Wisconsin, 1895-1918. Edited by Gilson G. Glasier 
(Madison, Wis., 1928-1981). 2 volumes. 


The late Roujet DeLisle Marshall, who concluded a long and dis- 
tinguished legal and judicial career as associate justice of the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court from 1895 to 1918, at the time of his death (May 22, 
1922) devolved upon his administrator the duty of bringing out his auto- 
biography. ‘The manuscript left by Judge Marshall has just been pub- 
lished, under the editorship of Gilson G. Glasier, librarian of the State 
Library, in a volume extending to 558 pages. This brings the story of 
Marshall’s life down only to his appointment as justice of the Supreme 
Court. A second volume (626 pages), prepared by Mr. Glasier and others, 
deals with the remainder of Marshall’s career and presents some of the 
most important legal opinions he wrote while on the Supreme bench. 

This publication has significance not only as the autobiography of 
an original and masterly mind, who exerted a strong influence upon the 
legal and business life of the state, but also for the side lights it throws 
upon historical characters, episodes, and movements. Examples are the 
following: Marshall’s farm life in Sauk County illustrates the collapse 
of Wisconsin’s hop-growing industry; his law practice at Chippewa Falls 
brought him into intimate relations with Frederick Weyerhaeuser and 
the lumber kings of the Chippewa and Mississippi rivers, upon whose 
personal characters and business relations he is highly revealing. His 
long service in the county, circuit, and supreme courts brought him in 
contact with all leading lawyers, judges, and politicians, many of whom 
are noticed in this book. 

The chapter covering Marshall’s service on the University Board 
of Regents, from 1884 to 1889, is notable for the light it throws on 
the Keyes-Bascom controversy—and for the indirect proof it affords that 
Marshall’s magnificent confidence in his own powers of conciliation re- 
ceived a shock when he tried to deal with the doughty and irascible 
president. 

Without attempting a general review, it may be said that Judge 
Marshall’s autobiography constitutes a distinct and valuable addition 
to the sources for Wisconsin history. 

J. S. 


Thomas Sumter. By Anne King Gregorie (R. L. Bryan Co., 
Columbia, S. C., 1981). 818 pp. Price $5.00. 


Although Thomas Sumter was a Revolutionary hero of South Caro- 
lina, no adequate biography of him has been issued for over three 
quarters of a century. One reason has been that the detailed material 
for his services and career has existed only in Wisconsin, where Draper 
in his well-known collections for early history left twenty-two manu- 
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script volumes on Sumter. Dr. Gregorie of South Carolina, studying at 
the University of Wisconsin and working in the Historical Library, de- 
termined to make use of this material for a biography, which she has ap- 
propriately dedicated to the “Memory of Lyman Copeland Draper.” 

Sumter’s life was long and arduous. Born in Virginia in 1734 he 
was old enough to serve in some capacity in the French and Indian War, 
and at its close accompanied a party of Cherokee Indian chiefs on a visit 
to England. This is one of the most entertaining portions of his 
biography and Dr. Gregorie has described in amusing terms the furor 
the savages caused in London and vicinity. Returned to America the 
author’s chapter headings give account of her subject's activities: “Es- 
quire of the Santee”; “Incipient Rebel”; “Colonel of the Continental 
Line”; “The Gamecock”; “Brigadier in Command”; “Plunderer for the 
Public” —this last title showing the straits to which the Southern patriots 
were reduced, when Sumter had to pay his officers and men with promises 
of slaves plundered from loyalist estates. 

In narrating the intricate details of the raids, surprises, and skir- 
mishes by which Sumter and his associates kept alive the Revolutionary 
spirit in South Carolina and prevented it from becoming wholly British 
after the loss of Charleston in 1780, Dr. Gregorie has shown great in- 
dustry and skill; she appends a map, which aids in identifying locations 
in the narrative and gives a vivid realization of how completely South 
Carolina was overrun by British troopers. 

The later life of Sumter concerns itself with state and national 
politics; in this section also the author shows wide acquaintance with 
history and a broad background. Here she has skillfully steered between 
the attempt to explain all the conditions environing her subject and the 
temptation to detail votes and actions with no explanations. The book 
is essentially a biography, but does not deteriorate into either a cata- 
logue of events or a eulogy of the subject. Indeed, it is singularly free 
of encomiums, the facts being permitted to speak for themselves. Thus 
we have a clear, straightforward narrative of the long life of one who 
contributed much to American independence and, whatever his failings, 
was a patriot and lover of liberty. 

South Carolina is to be congratulated on the scholarship and en- 
terprise of one of its daughters who has recalled to its memory the 
career and personality of one of its most eminent founders, General 
Thomas Sumter, the Game Cock of the Revolution. 


L. P. K. 


The Voyageur. By Grace Lee Nate (Appleton & Co., New York, 
1981). 289 pp. Price $3.00. 


No one who has read accounts of the early travels of Mackenzie, 
Henry, Thompson, Schoolcraft, or others in the interior of North America 
can have failed to feel the romance of the wilderness and to wish to 
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know more about the men who first penetrated it. Traders and ex- 
plorers have left records of their own achievements but little has been 
written about the men who carried them, their merchandise, and their 
furs to and from the Indian country. For the first time the voyageurs 
have found their historian. Printed narratives, official documents, ob- 
scure manuscript diaries, collections of songs, and recollections of par- 
ticipants in those dramatic scenes have all been utilized to paint the 
picture. They seemed a carefree, irresponsible group, yet they safely 
transported their cargo over dangerous rapids and currents and weari- 
some portages, cheerfully encountered vagaries of weather and imminent 
starvation, fraternized with the savages, fought their masters’ enemies, 
and eventually became members of the pioneer villages that supplanted 
the earlier trading sites. 

This book will prove interesting to many persons. The collection 
of songs is a valuable contribution to American folklore. Those who are 
devoted to woodcraft will delight in many of the accounts, such as the 
making and repairing of canoes, the preparing of wilderness delicacies, 
and the building of the winter “fort.” Historians will value it as a 
genuine contribution to the history of the fur trade. A work of this 
sort can have been produced only through an extensive perusal of mate- 
rial and a thorough familiarity with the subject. 

Woodcuts very appropriately illustrate the book. The end papers 
map the regions traversed. The volume itself is well bound, annotated, 


and indexed. 
A. E. S. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr. George L. Collie (“A Distinguished Son of Wisconsin: Thomas 
C. Chamberlin”) has been a member of the Beloit College faculty 
since 1892. He became curator of the Logan Museum of Archaeology 
in 1898. During 1926-28 he was engaged in research for early man 
in France and Algeria. He is now retired. 


Herman Deutsch (“Distintegrating Forces in Wisconsin Politics 
of the Early Seventies”) of the State College of Washington is known to 
our readers through his political articles on Wisconsin in the early seven- 
ties which have recently appeared in our magazine. 


Mrs. Mary D. Bradford brings to us her experiences as a teacher in 
the Central State Teachers College, Stevens Point, from 1894-1906. 


Mrs. Clara T. Runge (“Frederick George Jacob Lueders’’) of 
Baraboo, has been a member of the Board of Regents, University of 
Wisconsin, since 1926. 
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Paul B. Bjerkeng (‘“Norwegian Immigrant Letters”) of Milwaukee, 
while visiting at Fergus Falls, Minnesota, discovered these letters, trans- 
lated and contributed them to our magazine. He is a nephew of Anders 
Jensen Stortroen, the writer of these pioneer letters. They were edited 
by the superintendent, Joseph Schafer. 








